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Norrce.—We have no traveling agents. All 
| so representing themselves as such are im- 
rs. 








Notice to News Agents. 

We are preparing to issue a series of hand- 
some show bills, and to insure their efficient circula- 
tion, we desire to place ourselves in direct communica- 
tion with all the News Agents throughout the United 
States, News Agents who have not yet received our 
circulars, will please forward to this office their busi- 
ness cards, or addresses in full. 








“IGNORANT, OF COURSE!” 
(Letter from Hon. J. P. Hale to the New York 
Tribune). 

A very unseemly, not to say disgusting con- 
troversy, has arisen in Madrid between our 
late Minister there, Mr. Hale, and our late 
Secretary of Legation, Mr. Perry. On its 
merits we are unable to pronounce, inasmuch 
as the statements of the two parties are diam- 
etrically opposed. One or the other has lied 
fearfully. Which of the two, we will not un- 
dertake to say ; but we do know that Mr. Perry, 
for a quarter of a century, maintained the 
honor, and dignity, and intelligence of the 
United States in Spain, and made his country 
respected long before the “buffoon of the 
Senate” was transferred from the arena of 
New Hampshire politics to humiliate his coun- 
try in Madrid by his ignorance and conceit. 

The charge against Mr. Hale, made in the 
Spanish Cortes, and ventilated in the Spanish 
newspapers, is that he abused the courtesy 
extended generally to diplomatic representa- 
tives, of introducing articles of use free from 
duty, for the benefit of certain traders,‘and by 
implication, for his own benefit. We shall not 
stop to inquire if this allegation be true or not. 
Our business, for the moment, is with a letter 
of Mr. Hale’s, just published, in which his ut- 
ter unfitness for his place, at the outset, is 
naively admitted, and which, in a remarkable 
manner, enforces the necessity of the change 
in our diplomatic and consular system, so ably 
advocated by Senator Patterson—who, by a 
singular coincidence, belongs to the State on 
whose reputation Mr. Hale, if the charges 
against him be true, has brought such dis- 


grace. : 

Mr. Hale, unfitted by education or experi- 
ence, by some inscrutable design of Provi- 
dence, became a member of the United States 
Senate. His career there we shall not under- 
take to characterize. It is enough for us to 
know that his own State, once on a time, did 
not return him to the Senate, for reasons prob- 
ably conclusive to its people. 

And here is where the laugh comes in! 

Rejected Representatives and Senators, re- 
jected by their own people, who know, or 
ought to know them best, eternally allege such 
an expression of contempt, and such repudia- 
tion, as a claim on the national patronage ! 
General Butler affirms that he could have car- 
ried his amendment to the Diplomatic and 
Consular Appropriation Bill, abolishing a score 
or so of useless missions, had it not been for 
the votes of a dozen outgoing members, who 
were anxious to obtain these missions for 
themselves. Why? Because they had been 
repudiated by their constituents. 

Mr. Hale has published a long defense 
against the charge of emuggling, or what is 
the same thing, abuse of the courtesy or pri- 
vilege in all countries accorded to the diplo- 
matic body, of importing articles of personal 
use free of duty. And in this defense he ad- 
mits all that we desire to bring to public at- 
tention, namely, the disgraceful manner in 
which our foreign appointments are made. 
So far as we are at pr-sent concerned, we do 
not care a fig who has lied in this matter ; but 
what can we think of a man who had the im- 
pudence to accept the Spanish mission, or of 
the fatuity of those who appointed him, when 
he says: ‘‘ When I came to Spain I was, or 
couRsE, unacquainted with the people, their laws, 
manners, customs, and language, but I felt great 
confidence in the friendship of the Secretary of 
this Legation.” The Secretary of Legation, he 
alleges, betrayed this utterly ignorant and in- 
competent Minister, whose ignorance and in- 
competence qualified him to become the prey 
and victim of any sharper who could under- 
stand Spanish, and who had some knowledge 
of the Spanish people, ‘their laws, manners,” 
ete. 

What would we say of a dry goods clerk put 
to run a locomotive? Or of a painter put to 
gail a frigate, with a crew who couldn’t under- 
etand a word he said? 

Hale was in precisely such case in Spain. 
He knew nothing of the “laws, customs, man- 

or language” of the people to whom he 
! How easy to humbug and 
ych @ person, and the country he is 
represent, but which his gross 
ignorance t ‘ 





We are happily rid of Hale, but heaven only 
knows what humiliations we are to yet undergo 
with some of the recent astounding appointees 
to Europe and elsewhere. 








Alabamas! 

Tae unanimous rejection of the Seward- 
Johnson 4 Johnson Alabama Treaty, an- 
chored a phantom “Alabama” in front of 
every British port throughout the world. It 
sent a ghostly, terrible ‘‘ Alabama” into every 
sea traversed by British commerce ! 

The alarm which this rejection has created, 
is only paralleled by the annoyance it has 
caused. Great Britain is agitated between dis- 
gust and danger. 

Disgust, for having received Reverdy John- 
son in any capacity except that of a garrulous 
gourmand, and in believing that Seward was 
not a synonym for subterfuge. 

Danger, because no complication can here- 
after arise between Great Britain and any 
other power, however insignificant, which will 
not be the signal for clouding the air and cov- 
ering the ocean with sea-eagles, with beaks 
whetted by revenge, and with appetites for 
plunder as keen as those of the hawks she let 
fly at us in our hour of peril. 

We shall mock when her fear cometh, and 
it cometh apace. 

We want no settlement of the ‘ Alabama” 
claims, so-called. Let us have international 
law and national comity as they have been ad- 
ministered to us. Our inherited greed and an- 
cestral tendency to rapine forbid us to antici- 
pate justice and the amenities of civilization ! 
We are striplings yet; let us vindicate the 
blood which is in us, and show that we are 
no whit behind our glorious progenitors in 
piracy and its kindred accomplishments ! 

The sword of Damocles hangs in the sky, 
but itimpends over other heads than ours ! 

Nemesis follows hard on the hot track, but 
the trail she pursues is not ours ! 

We kave no friends in Great Britain ; we 
never had. We never had any but negative 
ones in Europe, atall. They talk of com- 
binations against the United States, in re 
Cuba. Well, who is to fire the first gun, while 
the memory of the ‘‘Alabama” lives ? While her 
example is cherished? While her outrages are 
precedents ? 

We trust that Congress will authorize the is- 
sue of United States bonds at its next session, 
to be called ‘The Alabama Bonds,” to bear 
compound interest, to be paid in full from re- 
prisals on British commerce, and with these 
liquidate the claims of the more obvious and 
immediate sufferers from the ‘ Alabama,” 
Shenandoah,” “Sumter,” ‘“ Florida,” and 
other Anglo-rebel corsairs. 

And then wait! warr!! WAIT!!! 

It will pay to wait! We can wait fora cen- 
tury, if need be ; but can Great Britain? 








FAITH AND HOPE, 


BY LAURIGER, 





PRETTY maid, 
Whither away? 
The wind is cold, 
And the morning gray. 
“Jamie passed this way !” 


Pretty maid, 
Whither away ? 
The snow it falls, 
And dark is the day. 
“Jamie passed this way !” 


Pretty maid, 
Whither away ? 
The night is black 
And drear. Oh! stay. 
“Jamie passed this way !” 


Pretty maid 

Oh! whither away ?— 
Your feet are staid ! 
Is your heart afraid ? 

The morning gray, 

And the dark’ning day, 
And the black, black night, 

You have trod away. 
But the wind is cold, 

And the snow is deep; 
Your hands shall you fold 

To rest, and sleep? 

Your lips shudder white, 
And your limbs are chill, 
And your fluttering breath— 

It is almost still ! 
But the morning breaks, 
Of another day! 
“Jamie passed this way !” 








The Mistakes of a Genius. 


Tue circumstances of a first meeting so color 
long years of acquaintanceship that, should 
these circumstances be comic in their nature, 
the intercourse which follows partakes much of 
the grotesque. Thus, perhaps, it is that the 
misfortunes of Edward Martin, apart from the 
whimsical demeanor of the man himself, pro- 
voke in my memory a smile rather than a sigh. 

Some years ago, while on a tour, it became 
necessary for me to stop overnight at a quiet 
village inn. 

It was rapidly growing dark, when, as I hur- 
ried on, a bend in the road brought me in sight 
of a figure that filled me with curiosity and 





amazement. Was it were-wolf speciral, or bear 





aboriginal? It lived and moved, and, as I can- 
tiously neared the spot, I seemed to recognize 
a human being in the singular form stooping, 
squatting, and groping before me. 

The man, for such it proved, was performing 
most wondrous gymnastics upon the ground— 
smelling here, smelling there, too agile to be 
tipsy, too silent to be mad. I had no desire to 
be alone in a lonely road at nightfall with a 
maniac, and I was not sorry when my nearer 
approach resolved these strange phenomena 
into a well-dressed pedestrian on all fours in 
the middle of a dusty highway. 

He rose as I approached, and I smiled to see 
that the spectacles astride his handsome nose 
were minus one lens. He seemed half blind, 
and wholly bewildered. I looked at once for 
the lost glass, and there it lay shining at me 
from the very spot where he had been so indus- 
triously peering. He laughed grimly as I 
handed it to him, fitted his treasure into its 
wonted rim, took out his watch, and with a low 
chuckle said : 

“Twenty-five minutes isa long time to search 
for a bit of such small circumference. Thank 
you. Do you live here” 

““No; I go to the hotel yonder.” 

So do I.” 

We walked on together in silence till we 
reached our journey’s end—I too tired, he too 
reserved, too preoccupied, or too shy, to speak 
again ; but when, at last, we had supped, and 
were seated with our cigars, he turned suddenly 
to me and asked : 

* Are you fond of the country ?” 

“Why, yes. What else is there?” I an- 
swered, laughing. 

“Ah, you are an artist !” 

“*T hope to be one.” 

“It’s a bad business,” said he, testily; “a 
age bad business. If I were you, I would give 
t up.” 

“ Have you ever tried it ?” 

“Tried it ?” he ejaculated, kicking the gravel 
walk; “tyes, and everything else, I believe. 
If I thought it would do you any good, I would 
give you the benefit of my experience ; but 
you’d only laugh, and make a good story of it 
to your wife.” 

‘* Alas ! I have no such encumbrance.” 

“The worse for you, if you have genius and 
the modesty of genius. A true artist, who 
seeks to interpret Nature in its purest and most 
exquisite relations, who penetrates the deepest 
temples of the woods and the silent sanctuaries 
of the mountains, must be a true, pure and 
good man. He must be a happy man—happy 
in a sweet and natural way. A man whose life 
is passed in a daily delight that gently stirs 
without feverish excitement, will be tender and 
most lovely to women. He ought to marry.” 

“Did you ever write poetry ?” I asked. 

“IT began to compose when I was six years 
old. I wrote a poem on the sea, commencing : 

‘O thou earthly sea, 

Every person thinks of thee— + 
The or and the busy bee, 

And the Chinese drinking tea !’ 


I thought it very fine. I have written many 
things since then, and they seemed good to me 
at the time. I would not venture to say how 
they struck others.” 

He smiled pleasantly. 

“Do not be frightened by the shadow of a 
possible wife from unfolding your history,” said 
I,. ‘Chance has thrown us together ; befriend 
me with your experience.” 

“Take warning, then, if need be. 

“While at school I was thought a ‘ very able 
fellow,’ one ‘who held the pen of a ready 
writer,’ and I was as vain of my supposed tal- 
ents as a young girl of her first conquest. 

“My earliest literary essay was in a new 
magazine, which, as it was just rising into no- 
tice, would. be, I imagined, greatly assisted by 
my condescension. It was a charity, indeed, 
to give my support to this fledgeling, and I sent 
to it a long article, entitled ‘ The Cultivated, as 
Moving and Educational Powers.’ My manu- 
scripts were returned, with this quiet bit of 
advice : ‘Before X. Y. Z. institutes any other 
reforms, we would advise him to reperuse his 
English grammar.’ Far from having a salutary 
effect, this rebuff only rankled in my soul. I 
determined to revenge myself on the paltry 
malignant who dared to despise my efforts. I, 
therefore, wrote a slashing criticism for one of 
the evening papers, demolishing, as I thought, 
the delinquent periodical, and denouncing its 
whole corps of writers as frivolous and almost 
illiterate. My satire was returned, being too 
personal for publication. 

“ Just at this time I chanced to fall in love 
with Miss Ellen Wilson, now Mrs. Martin. Fan- 
cying my passion unrequited, I poured forth 
my feelings in ten melancholy stanzas, begin- 
ning: 

‘Oh, what avails it if the spring be bright?’ 


These verses were very morbid and dreary, but 
they were published in the Tri-Weekly, and 
hope revived again. 

“The drama I next deemed worthy of my at- 
tention, and wrote a play, the plot of which I 
thought quite new and original. A large for- 
tune is left to my hero, who forthwith becomes 
enamored of a fair damsel; but fearful lest 
the beloved object should worship his money 
more than his merits, he disguises himself in a 
wig and blue spectacles, becomes tutor to her 
brother, and wins ber affections while playing 
pedagogue. On her acknowledging her attach- 
ment, he flings his disguises into the sea, and, 
in the wildness of his joy at being adored for 
his profundity in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
Spanish, German, Mathematics, Natural Science 
and Civil Engineering, folds his loved one in 
his arms, and springs into the surf, where both 
are drowned. 

“ This, you see, was quite new.” 

“ Quite,” I replied, laughing. 

“T published it at my own expense, and I 
must say I have yet to receive the first remit- 
tance for this truly original work. 

“During the next season, I met with Hans 
Andersen's inimitable ‘Marchep,’ and, imme- 





diately setting myself to work, I wrote ‘Uncle 
Job’s Legacies,’ a series of children’s tales, 
full, as I fondly fancied, of poetry, pleasantry, 
and information. I sent them to The Juvenile 
Weekly. They were accepted with a profusion 
of thanks ; and in a few days I calied, by re- 
quest, at the office, expecting large compensa- 
tion for services so eagerly received. 

“T went up a dirty staircase, into a mean 
slovenly back office, where a small, uncleanly 
man sat tipped back in his chair, picking his 
teeth. He seemed the personification of non- 
chalance, impudence and conceit. As I entered, 
he looked up with a lazy insolence, which, had 
I been a woman, would have brought a hot 
flush of indignation to my face, and, on my 
mentioning my nameyhe rose and extended a 
very dirty hand. 

*** Glad to see you, sir—hope you'll continue 
your contributions—Uncle Job—good idea, sir— 
love the little ones? So do we, sir—work very 
hard for them—don’t pay at all—poor business 
pure charity—that’s all.’ 


“*But you don’t mean to say,’ I exclaimed, * 


‘that your contributors are expected to work 
from charity ” 

‘*« Glad to pay them if we could, but we can’t 
afford it—more contributions than we can use 
—best authors in the country write for us—pure 
love for the little ones, I assure you.’ 

“¢ Will you give me my manuscripts ?’ I said. 
‘I do not vouchsafe to bestow my time and 
thoughts for nothing. If you do not pay, I can 
offer them to others who do,’ 

“* Hallo! Mortimer, do you know where 
them are?’ 

“*¢ Sorry I can’t oblige you,’ said a fat man, 
dirtier and greasier than the first, emerging 
from an inner den ; ‘ they are gone to press.’ 

“*Tf you tell me any more lies,’ cried I, be- 
coming furious, ‘I shall take measures that you 
will not at all relish. If you will not give me 
my manuscripts, I shall take them ;} and, suit- 
ing the action to the word, I snatched them 
from a shelf, where they lay conspicuous, and 
carried them off without further parley. 

“This cured me for awhile of all literary am- 
bition. But the unguiet spirit within me would 
not rest, and during the following summer I 
wrote a sentimental tale, full of aspirations, 
large adjectives, and soft epithets. It was ac- 
cepted by a well-known monthly, then supposed 
to be in the height of its prosperity. This was 
a grain of comfort, and I looked forward con- 
fidently to a long future of remuneration and 
renown, when a letter of regret arrived from 
the editor, returning my story, and explaining, 
that, being unable to meet engagements, the 
magazine had been sold. 

“This was bad; but my story was my own, 
and Iaccordingly dispatched it to The Salmagun- 
dian, a periodical of the highest reputation. 
There it was published, praised, and further 
contributions requested. Several weeks passed 
away. I indited a poem, called ‘ Past and 
Future ; or, Golden and Leaden Hours.’ This 
also appeared in print, and my thirst for fame 
was beginning to be satisfied, when a polite 
note reached me from The Salmagundian 
office, begging for another tale, and offering to 
pay me in back numbers of the magazine. I 
wrote no more.” 

* Art beguiled you then, perhaps ?” 

“ Alas, yes, the siren! I had taken lessons 
from a very clever colorist, and was thoroughly 
imbued with his enthusiasm. ‘I, too, am a 
painter,’ I took for my motto; and, hiring a 
small studio, I bought a large canvas, on which 
I sketched out a picture which cost me much 
money, more time, and many anxious thoughts. 

“It represented the interior of a church, at 
the dim end of which a marriage was being 
solemnized. In the foreground, a group of ten 
people, in anomalous costumes, was gathered 
round a youth supposed to be a rejected and 
despairing lover, who had failen on the 
ground in a swoon. It was very affecting, I 
thought—it would be very effective. Were she 
to see it, she would be stung with remorse— 
she would behold the probable effects of her 
present indifference—she would relent, 

“No one knew of my painting. I would 
keep it a profound secret, till it was a complete 
and glorious success. So I worked on in my 
quiet studio, draping before a cheval-glass for 
my women, attitudinizing and agonizing for.my 
men, until the last touches were on, the varnish 
dry, and it was all ready for the Spring Exhibi- 
tion. Then came doubts and speculations. 
Would it be accepted? Was it good, after all? 
Would Ellen like it? How would it seem 
among so many others? Should I take her to 
look at it? Should I tell her it was mine? 
Who would buy it? 

“T had hired my studio under an assumed 
name, and under an assumed name sent my 
picture to the academy. Now, when I went to 
see it, I found it, by some strange chance, 
hung next to a beautiful portrait by Ovington. 
The juxtaposition gave me a new idea. I saw 
at once what a villainous daub mine was, and 
went away oppressed with shame and new- 
found modesty. Some time after this I strolled 
again into the exhibition in the hope of finding 
Miss Wilson ; as I entered the vestibule I met 
her coming out. 

“Oh, Mr. Martin! she exclaimed, ‘I am 
just going away: but I must turn back and 
show you the funniest picture! So theatrical! 
So distorted ! 

“Does it hang next to a lady in a purple 
shawl, by Ovington ” 

“*Yes. Of course I must have known you 
would appreciate it, you are such a good critic 
of pictures. Isn’t it the very worst specimen of 
art you ever saw ?” 

“Can you imagine my feelings ?” 

“T think I can.” 

“This was not all, however. That afternoon 
I went to my now forsaken studio, previous to 
taking my departure from it for ever. I was 
carefully packing my materials, when I heard a 
knock at the door. I opened it, and an elderly, 
shrewd-looking man walked into the room. 

“** Are you Mr. Martin ?” he asked, 

“*] am @ friend of his.’ 
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«¢¢ Authorized to sell his picture in the Aca- 
demy, Number—— ” 

eee Yes.’ 

«¢¢ How much does he ask for it ” 

«“¢ How much are you willing to give ” 

«¢¢ Not more than twenty-five dollars,’ 

“¢ That will do. Where shall it be sent ” 

‘“‘ He paid the money, wrote the address, and, 
bowing, left the studio. Twenty-five dollars 
just paid for the frame. Who had bought my 
picture? 1 looked at the address; 


tp, I. PERRY, 
‘Restaurant, 
*3,000 Broadway.’ 


“ Did you ever paint again ?” 

“Once only. I made a portrait of my sister- 
in-law, and sent it to her in a gergeous frame. 
I happened to go into her sitting-room, one 
morning, when she was out, and found my pic- 
ture hanging with its face to the wall. I turned 
itround. Directly across the mouth was pasted 
a white label, on which I saw, neatly printed in 
Indian ink, ‘ Queen of the Deplorables.’ I took 
it home with me, and hung it in my library as 
a lesson to me for all future time.” 








The Public Garden of Boston. 


As long ago as 1634, William Blaxton, one of 
the earliest settlers of Boston, having a desire 
to migrate, sold to the town his great pasture 
for the sum of thirty pounds, with the stipula- 
tion that it should be used as a training-field 
and a common property forever. The required 
sum was raised by a special tax of six shillings 
on each householder—no inconsiderable sum in 
those days. This training-field, with the addi- 
tions since made, is famous everywhere to-day 
under the title of the Boston Common. 

As recently as the beginning of this century, 
the Common was on the southwest skirt of 
Boston, somewhat out of the way, as it were, 
and was bounded on its outer side by marshes 
and a broad expanse of water and flats, known 
ws the Back Bay. The city since then has grown 
along both flanks of the Common, filled in the 
flats a half mile beyond it, and is going on 
steadily to usurp with magnificent dwellings the 
vast expanse of the old Back Bay. 

The reclaimed or made territory imme- 
diately adjacent to the Common, mostly filled in 
within twenty years, is separated from the Com- 
mon by a broad street known as Charles street. 
This new portion, to the amount of twenty-four 
acres, has been set apart for public uses, and 
denominated the Public Garden. The city owned 
the flats out to a certain point, and what is be- 
yond that point was given to the City by the 
State. The State, by the right of eminent do- 
main, owned the adjacent waters for some dis- 
tance, and has been filling it in and selling lots 
for years past, 

The Public Garden thus, a score of years ago, 
was a marsh, and many persons now in the prime 
of manhood have fished for minnows in what is 
its centre, or raised*their kites from a little hill 
called Fox’s Hill, which projected into it from 
the Common. Nowthe Public Garden vies 
with the Common in attractiveness, and when 
its newly planted trees shall be fully grown, 
and its works of art increased in number, it 
will be one of the most finished and beautiful 
spots of a similar character in this country. It 
contains an artificial pond of three acres in ex- 
tent and of irregular but graceful outlines, 
crossed by a handsome bridge ; is traversed in 
all directions by winding walks, bordered with 
flower-beds, flowering shrubs, and clumps of 
ornamental bushes ; it has its spacious green- 
house, its many and elegant fountains, and its 
costly and unique statues and memorial col- 
umns ; the whole enclosed by a broad mall, and 
by a neat iron fence with eight gates, one gate 
at each of the corners, and one gate in the 
centre of each of the four sides. 

The plan on which the Public Garden was 
laid out was that of George W. Meacham, archi- 
tect, which plan was adopted by the Board of 
Aljermen in 1860, under the mayoralty of Hon. 
Frederick W. Lincoln, seven times Mayor of 
Boston, 

VIEW FROM THE CORNER OF CHARLES AND BEA- 
CON STREETS, LOOKING SOUTH. 

This week we present two large photographs 
of the Public Garden, taken by Mr. Whipple, a 
leading photographer of Boston, looking ob- 
liquely across the Garden, from opposite cor- 
ners, 

In the first view, the Arlington Street Church, 
Ynitarian, of which Rev. Dr. Gannett is pas- 
or, occupies the centre of the picture in the 
distance. The street running to the right from 
it is Arlington, and that to the left is Boylston, 
the church being on the corner of those streets, 
All the houses in sight are on made land. 

Midway on Arlington street, between the 
church and the right hand side of the picture, 
a broad open space may be perceived, with 
houses in shade running away at right angles. 
This is the commencement of Commonwealth 
avenue, a. magnificent street, 240 feet in width, 
down the centre of which. extends a broad 
mall with two double rows of trees. This 
avenue goes on indefinitely over the Back Bay 
till it stops at the present limit of the filling. 
All the lots in this section of the city are sold 
under restriction that secures the erection of 
splendid residences, and forbids the building of 
stores or business places of any kind for many 
years. The avenue is to be extended forward 
in the same scale of magnificence for a couple 
of miles. 

From the head of Commonwealth avenue a 
broad path comes across the Public Garden, 
going over the bridge in the centre of the pic- 
ture, marked by its four pillars, and continues 
on past the end of the greenhouse on the left to 
the central gate on Charles street, opposite to 
which latter is one of the gates of the Common. 

In the foreground of the picture, the exten- 
sion of Beacon street goes to the right, and 
Charles street to the left, and in the lower left 





hand is one of the granite posts of the Charles 
street corner gate of the Common. It is down 
Boylston street, beyond the Arlington Street 
Church, that most strangers will reach the great 
Coliseum on St. James Park, on the Back Bay, 
where the Peace Jubilee is to take place. 

The first house west of the Public Garden 
was erected in 1860, that of John D. Bates, a 
wealthy merchant. It is on the right corner of 
Commonwealth avenue, and is the large edifice, 
three windows wide, standing by itself near the 
right of the picture? The senior Mr. Bates is 
dead, and the property has passed into the 
possession of Nathan Matthews, President of 
the Waterpower Company, who paid over 
$100,000 for it. 

Commencing at Arlington Street Church, the 
first houses, in one block, are those occupied by 
B. E. Bates, Dr. E. H. Clarke, Wm. O. Grover, 
head of the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine 
Company, and another building by Mr. Preston, 
the architect. Crossing Newbury street, there 
next appears a block of three large houses, the 
corner one being occupied by Dr. Henry W. 
Williams, one of the most celebrated oculists in 
the country, and the others respectively by 
Reuben A. Richards and Mrs. Hannah Horton. 
James A. Little occupies the spacious mansion 
on the corner of Commonwealth avenue. 

Crossing the head of Commonwealth avenue, 
we come to the residence of Nathan Matthews ; 
and passing that, to three houses in one block, 
those of Mr. Morrill, of Mr. Charles I. Cazenove, 
and of Oliver Brewster, next to which latter a 
new one is building for Barney Corey. The 
head of Marlboro’ street terminates the picture 
on the right, but on the same line, not in sight, 
are the residences of Messrs. Joseph H. Cotton, 
Hon. Jcsiah G. Abbott, J. Chandler, Henry 
Atkins, 8. 7. Dana, Charles Faulkner and Mr. 
Weed. All the houses referred to, besides 
hundreds of others southward of them, are of 
the first-class, and have been built since 1860. 


VIEW OF THE PUBLIC GARDEN FROM THE CORNER 
OF ARLINGTON AND BOYLSTON STREETS, LOOK- 
ING NORTH, 


This view, of a summer day, is a lovely one. 
Here we stand nearly in front of Arlington 
Street Church, having Arlington street in the 
foreground, to the left, and at a point obliquely 
opposite that occupied in the other large view. 
Running from the right to the centre of the 
picture, the heavy masses of foliage in the back- 
ground represent Boston Common. Charles 
street, the dividing line between the Common 
and the Garden, is marked by a portion of the 
Garden fence, and the central gate, just to the 
right of the greenhouse in the centre of the 
picture. 

Beyond the common, at the extreme right, 
rises the spire of Park Street Congregational 
Church, Rev. Mr. Murray, pastor; next, just 
over the second flagstaff, is seen the steeple of 
Somerset Street Baptist Church, Rev. Rollin H. 
Neale, D.D., pastor ; then, above all, appears the 
lofty dome of the State House, with its sur- 
mounting cupola, beneath which, in the halls of 
legislation below, the ‘‘ General Court” is now 
in session. From the State House, Beacon 
street runs down the hill, crossing Charles 
street where the white house is in the centre 
of the picture, and continuing on to the 
extreme left. All the houses that are in view 
immediately facing the Public Garden are on 
Beacon street. 

The outlines of the Public Garden have al- 
ready been described. in the centre is the 
elegant bridge, spanning the narrowest part of 
the three-acre pond, which latter opens away 
from it on each side into a broad expanse. The 
path from it leads to the left, where, close to 
the fence, in a circular basin, stands the beau- 
tiful statue known as “ The Maid of the Mist.” 
All the elevated ground in the distance, in the 
centre of the picture, is called Beacon Hill, the 
State House being its crowning structure. @ 


THE ETHER MONUMENT. 


his, most marked among she ornaments of 
the Garden, is a structure of great beauty and 
merit, some 28 or 30 feet in height. It is of 
granite, adorned with pillars and other con- 
structions of colored polished marble. The 
statuary which forms the upper portion is the 
group of “*The Good Samaritan.” There are 
four groups in relief on the four sides, and the 
inscriptions sufficiently set forth the reasons for 
the erection of the statue. That on the frontis 
as follows : 


“To commemorate the discovery that the in- 
halation of ether causes insensibility to pain ; 
first proved to the world at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, in Boston, October, a. p. 
MDCCCXLVI.” 

On the back appear these words : 


“In gratitude for the relief of human suffer- 
ing by the inhaling of ether, a citizen of Boston 
has erected this monument, a. Dp. MDCCCLXVII. 

“The gift of Thomas Lee.” 


On opposite sides the following appropriate 
quotations appear : 


“This also cometh forth from the Lord of 
Hosts, which is wonderful in counsel and excel- 
lent in working.—Isaiah.” 

“Neither shail there be any more pain.— 
Rev.” 


The basin in which the monument stands is 
diamond-shaped, and receives water from four 
lions’ heads, one on each side of the pedestal, 
each of which pours a crystal stream from its 
mouth. 

THE EVERETT MONUMENT. 


There is in another part of the Garden, to- 
ward Beacon street, a bronze statue of Edward 
Everett, of colossal size, standing on a granite 
pedestal some eight feet high. The face of the 
figure is raised toward the sky, and the hand is 
extended, representing the immortal orator in 
the act of declaiming some inspired passage. 
The imprints on the base, ““W. W. Story, inv. et 
fecit, Rome, 1866,” and Ferd, V. Miller, fudit, 





Munchen, 1867,” show with whom it origin- 
ated. The statue was presented to the city by 
some of the leading citizens, at whose order it 
was executed, and the inscription it bears is: 
‘“ Edward Everett, born April 11, 1794; died 
January 15, 1865.” 


THE WASHINGTON STATUE. 


Close to the central gate on Arlington street, 
looking down Commonwealth avenue, stands a 
lofty rectangular pedestal, a dozen feet long or 
80, which has been erected to support a colossal 
equestrian statue of Washington, in bronze, the 
casting of which has been for some months in 
the hands of a company at Chicopee, Mass. 
Those who saw the model know that it will be 
a magnificent work of art, and a noble tribute 
to the memory of “the Father of his country.” 


THE MAID OF THE MIST. 


This little gem.of art is one of the choicest in 
the garden. Near the Washington statue pe- 
destal, and directly in front of the mansion of 
Mr. Matthews, formerly Mr. Bates’s, is a circu- 
lar basin of water, in the centre of which is a 
marble figure of Venus rising from the sea. 
She is partly robed, and stands in the hollow of 
a shell. From innumerable tiny crevices in the 
pipe that encircles the pedestal a shower of 
jets ascends and falls in mist all over the figure, 
producing a very pretty effect when the sun 
shines upon it. This statue was purchased in 
Italy by Mr. Bates, while traveling for his 
health, and was for a time kept at his country- 
seat at Swampscott, near Boston. Subse- 
quently he presented it to the city. It was the 
work of one of the best Italian artists. 


THE SWAN’S HOUSE. 


Of a pleasant day in summer, as the sun is 
setting in the West, and the colors of the sun- 
set clouds are reflected in the water, few places 
are prettier than the Garden. It is then often 
the resort of hundreds of parents and children, 
with whom a favorite pastime is to feed the 
stately swans and the snowy ducks that float 
upon the surface of the mimic lakes, Boats 
filled with laughing parties of youths and maid- 
ens go to fro; and the flower-bordered walks 
are lively with people seeking air and exercise. 
Then it is that the garden appears to the best 
advantage ; and to those who would appreciate 
its beauties we commend a visit at such an 
hour, 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Bgavtirot Snow anp Oruer Porms. By Jonn 
W. Watson. Philadelphia : Turner Brothers & Co. 


An elegant little volume, uniform in size and ap- 
pearance with Whittier’s “‘ Among the Hills.” Of the 
nineteen poems comprised in this collection, six ap- 
peared originally in FRANK LESLIE’s CHIMNEY COR- 
NER. The opening poem, which gives its name to the 
book, has been long widely and favorably known. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Freips, Oscoop & Co., of Boston: 
“Men, Women and Ghosts,” a collection of stories 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of “The Gates 
Ajar ;”’ “Oldtown Folks,” by Mrs. Stowe ; “ How Lisa 
Loved the King,” by George Eliot ; and Thackeray’s 
* Vanity Fair,” ** household ” edition, 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 


Grand Mass in the Chapel of the Tailerics, 
Paris. 

Ordinarily, when assisting at Mass, the Emperor, 
Empress and Prince Imperial, attended by only a 
small suite, and all in private costume, would occupy 
places at the further end of the gallery of the chapel, 
immediately facing the high altar; but now, when 
the grand Masses lately inaugurated are celebrated, 
the imperial family occupy the priedieu placed for 
them on the floor of the chapel, within a few paces of 
the altar itself. Following the example of the old 
monarchy, the Emperor holds a kind of levee in the 
vestibule at the conclusion of the service, to which 
those who have previously obtained the necessary 
authorization are admitted to render their homage, 
and at which petitions are allowed to be presented to 
the Emperor. 


Floral Tribute to the Memory of the First 
Napoleon. 

On the 5th of May of every year, the anniversary of 
the first Napoleon, it is the custom of the surviving 
soldiers of the Old Guard to bring wreaths of immor- 
telles to the base of the Vendome column. Every 
year the ranks of these veterans are thinned, but 
those that remain, however infirm, insist on paying 
that tribute to the memory of their chief. “This is 
the forty-eighth crown that I have brought here,” 
said one old crippled hero ; “it is perhaps the last ; 
but be my hour near or afar off, to the last moment I 
shall mourn my emperor’s death.”’ 


Benediction of the Bells of St. Ambroise. 


On the 29th of April, in the presence of the Emperor 
Napoleon and the Empress Eugenie, was pronounced 
the benediction of the bells of the new Church of St. 
Ambroise, on the Boulevard Prince Eugene, at Paris. 
The three bells, covered with lace, were on the right 
of their majesties, and, after an address by the Arch- 
bishop of Paris in regard to the signification of the 
ceremony, they were formally consecrated. The Em- 
peror and Empress, as the rite progressed, sounded 
the accompaniment by swinging the tasseled cords to 
which the iron tongues were fastened. 


The Pilgrims from Mecca at Ismaila. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca attracts every year, from 
Egypt, a crowd of Mussulmans, who, from the in- 
terior of Africa, from the base of the Atlas, from 
Mauritania, from Lybia, and even from Senegal, pro- 
ceed to the holy city, where the prophet preached and 
died. The caravan, leaving Morocco, travels along 
the coast of the Mediterranean, recruiting hadjiis 
(pilgrims) at Tunis, Tripoli, Barkah, and, after cross- 
ing the Lybian desert, arrives at Alexandria, with a 
force of about four thousand camels. Thence it goes 
to Cairo to join the Egyptian caravan. At Cairo the 
pilgrims select their chief, the Emir-el-Hadjii ; for- 
merly the pasha held that office in person. This 
chief is invested with powers partly religious. The 
caravan proceeds under his orders to Mecca, and re- 
mains about four months in that city. From Cairo to 
Suez the journey was formerly accomplished with 
camels. At present the desert is traversed by a 
navigable canal. that brings the waters of the Nile to 





Lake Timsah, and enables the transit to be effected ir 
boats. Our engraving represents the caravan on its 
return from Mecca, at the moment when the hadjiis 
are embarking on the fresh-water canal, homeward 
bound. A letter from an American lady makes the 
following allusion to this scene: Suez, April 11.—We 
have had a great lark, the arrival of a long train of 
Mecca pilgrims, on their way back from the “ Hadj.’’ 
They are most of them Syrians or from Upper Asia, and 
are going by canal to Port Said. Twenty-six hundred 
of them are on their way northward, and several 
thousand more are to follow. Except that they are 
never astonished at anything, I should think they 
would open their eyes at seeing a great rushing sea 
traversing the hitherto trackless desert. I did have 
hopes of buying carpets from them, but their bundles 
seem to be mostly old clothes and bedding. 


Review at the Camp of Saint Maar, 
France. 


The French camp of instruction is located this year 
at Saint Maur, and is composed of two thousand men. 
The ceremony of installation took place on Sunday, 
April 25, being opened by the performance of High 
Mass on the most elevated point of the plateau of 
Gravelle. The camp is formed in the same manner 
as that of last year, the ranges of tents occupying the 
large space between the fort of Gravelle, the Im- 
perial farm and the race-course. Visitors are per- 
mitted to roam at will about the camp, except when 
the men are being drilled. Our illustration repre- 
sents the return of the troops tocamp after the review 
by General La Croix, which took place at noon, after 
the conclusion of the religious ceremonies. 


Historical Festival at Aix. 


On Saturday, April 24, the city of Aix was the 
scene of one of those festivals that were of frequent 
occurrence during the Middle Ages, in the time of 
joust and tourney. The exhibition had the merit 
of being for a charitable purpose, and was organized 
with great pomp and splendor. It represented the 
solemn entry of King Rene into the capital of his 
kingdom, in 1442, and all the notabilities, the high and 
puissant dignitaries, the knights and warriors and 
churchman who figured on that occasion, had their 
counterfeit presentments in that mimic scene of 
medieval grandeur. © 


A Benevolent Fete at Venice. 


During last month a charitable fair was held at 
Venice, organized by the ladies of the gem of the 
Adriatic. Under the privileged sky of Italy, where 
the winters are mild, these festivals, commenced in 
the early spring, are held in the open air, in the pub- 
lic promenades, were the booths are erected, over 
which the aristocratic Venetian dames preside. At 
night the beauty of the scene is enhanced by the 
many-colored lanterns that shed their soft light upon 
the picturesque surrounding. Our engraving repre- 
sents one of the pavilions, of Oriental construction, in 
which the high-born beauties of the City of the Sea ful- 
filled their charitable mission. 


View of the Aurora Borealis of April 15, 
at Paris, France. 


The display of the aurora-borealis of April 15, as 
seen from the observatory of the College de France, 
Paris, was a very attractive, as it was certainly an un- 
usual spectacle. The horizon was bounded in every 
direction by heavy clouds, above which the aurora 
shone like a curtain of greenish-hued light. This 
curtain was agitated by a series of undulations like 
waves, succeeding each other at regular intervals of 
two or three seconds. The observers described the 
arc as being furrowed by the passage of thread-like 
stars, small but brilliant, which remained only during 
one of the undulations of the aurora. 








HON. EDWARDS PIERREPONT. 


Tse antecedents of Judge Edwards Pierre- 
pont fully justified his appointment as United States 
District-Attorney for the Southern District of New 
York, and the ability which he has already demon- 
strated in the discharge of his new official duties 
confirms the general impression that the selection was 
well made. 

Judge Pierrepont is of an old Connecticut family, 
being a descendant of James Pierrepont, one of the 
founders of Yale College. He is a native of North 
Haven, and was graduated at Yale College, in the 
class of 1837, with very high honors, being in college 
phrase an “oration man.”’ His legal education was 
received at the New Haven Law School, of which 
Judge Daggett was then the head. 

In 1840 he went to Columbus, Ohio, and became the 
partner of P. B. Wilcox, a distinguished lawyer of 
that city. After five years he returned to practice in 
New York, and in 1846 he married Samuel A. Wil- 
loughby’s daughter, her mother being of the old Dutch 
family of De Bevoise, in Brooklyn. 

In 1857 he was elected Judge of the Superior Court 
of New York, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Chief Justice Oakley. In 1860 he resigned his seat 
upon the bench and resumed the practice of the law, 
and has, for many years, been one of the most 
eminent men at the New York Bar, 

Until the breaking out of the war he had always 
been a Democrat, but from the first he took an active 
part against the rebellion. He was a member of the 
Union Defense Committee, and a zealous supporter of 
the administration of Mr. Lincoln. In 1862 he was 
appointed, with General Dix, to try the prisoners of 
State, then confined in the various prisons and forts 
of the Federal Government. In 1864 he was one of 
the most active in organizing the War Democrats, in 
favor of the election of Abraham Lincoln. In 1867 he 
was a member of the Constitutional Convention of 
the State of New York, and one of the Judiciary 
Committee. In the late contest he was an ardent sup- 
porter of General Grant, making very large contribu- 
tions in money, and effective speeches upon the 
Republican side. 

He is now in the prime of middle life, being about 
fifty-one years old. He is a man of large fortune, and 
in his high social sphere, as well as in that to which 
his talents have elevated him, he is a type of the 
American gentleman and scholar. 








A case of “breach of promise” was lately 
decided in London, which has some curious features, 
The action was brought against a youth called Alfred 
Ruthven, a cook, who had promised to marry Caroline 
Hale, both the parties being underage. He did not 
keep the promise, but married somebody else, and 
pleaded infancy ; against which it was argued thatan 
infant can enter into a valid contract for necessaries. 
Thereupon Mr. Justice Mellor laid down the important 
legal doctrine -that ‘‘a wife ia not a necessary for an 
infant.” No doubt! It would be more plausible 





to argue thgt an infant Is @ Lecessary for a wile. 

























































































































































FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—Sm Pace 196. 
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HON. NATHANIEL B. SHURT- 
LEFF, M. D., MAYOR OF BOS- 
TON. % 


Ir ever any man, by his industry, 
energy and ability, made himself 
popular, and raised himself to. posi- 
tions of honor and of trust, that 
man is Pr. N. B. Shurtleff, now hold- 
ing for the second year the office of 
Mayor of Boston. To the thousands 
of graduates of Harvard College all 
over the country, his name is as fa- 
miliar as household words, having 
long been ——_ of.its Board of 
Overseers, and his membership of 
numerous learned societies has made 
him known abroad as well as at home. 
His literary labors have proved of 
great value to the country, and as an 
antiquarian he is possessed of an 
amount of knowledge that is ex- 
ceeded by but few persons. The 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don, at the nomination of Earl Stan- 
hope, Lord Mahon, made him an 
honorary member, a distinction con- 
ferred on but few Americans so far 
as we know, viz.: on Edward Everett, 
on Robert C. Winthrop, on Bancroft, 
Prescott, Sparks and Motley, the 
historians, on Charles Francis Adams, 
late Minister to England, and on 
Squier, the explorer of ancient re- 
mains. Hon. James Savage said of 
him: “Research on every point he 
touches is so nearly exhausted, that 
&@ minute error will very rarely be de- 
tected. He is patient, accurate and 
persevering in all that he undertakes, 
and hence his original antiquarian 
works and his published documents 
have earned for him a great reputa- 
tion as a reliable and thorough writer, 
and one who can be taken as high 
authority on all the subjects of which 
he treats. He has devoted much 
time to the study of natural history, 
of comparative anatomy, and kindred 
Sciences, and several depositories 
have been enriched by numerous 
Specimens prepared by his own 
hands. _He has been treasurer and 
curator.of the Natural History So- 
ciety of Boston, has rendered con- 
tinued service to the case of edu- 


cation in the city, and as trustee of 


the Boston Public Library, he has 
done much to fofward the interests 
of the citizens. For some time he 


had the position of chief trustee of 


the State Library. Probably the very 
best compliment that was paid to 


him was the fact that the State of 


Massachusetts selected him to repro- 
duce, from faded manuscripts and 
tattered books, the colonial records 
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HON. NATHANIEL B. SHURTLEFF, MgD., MAYOR OF BOSTON, MASS, 





the Plymouth colony from :1628 to 
1694g involving several years of re- 
seareh and study of co raneous 
documentary evidence. ,The four- 
teen ‘splendidly printed massive 
volumes that were issued under his 
direction, costing several thousand 
dollars, will remain in the future as 
enduring monuments to his personal 
qualities and to the confidence re- 
posed in them. yer 

Benjamin Shurtleff, the father of 
the mayor, was born in Carver, Ply- 
mouth county, Massachusetts, and 
was a lineal descendant of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. He also was a physi- 
cian and antiquarian, well-known 
and honored in his day and’ gener- 
ation. He settled in Boston, and it 
was in that city that Mayor Shurt- 
leff was born, on. the- 29th of June 
1810, nearly sixty years ago. and 
yet the mayor looks young. He is 
ruddy, full-favored, with a bright eye, 
an even form, and a prompt manner, 
and bears the appeafance of one of 


of , Massachusetts colony and o1 


forty-five at the SS ie his hair, 
which is iron-gray. e public gram- 
mar schools of on and the Latin 
school gave the yotmg@ Bostonian his 
education, and at m years of 


age he entered Harvard College. 


| Joseph G. Cogswell, late librarian of 


the Astor Library, in New York, and 
Hon. George Bancroft, the historian, 
were his tutors at Round Hill, North- 
ampton, when preparing for college. 
He graduated in the close of 1831, 
with Wendell Phillips, J. Lothrop 
Motley, and other men since emi- 
nent. The Harvard Medical School 
aided him in obtaining a profession, 
in the practice of which he has 
been very successful, notwithstand- 
ing his constant attention to literary 
duties. 

And yet, with all these honors 
and advantages, Dr. Shurtleff has al- 
ways been one of the most unassum« 
ing and unaristocratic men of the 
time. His manners are modest and 
quiet, and eminently courteous, and 
his kindness of heart and regard for 
the feelings of others are well known, 
and have often been proved. No 
guard stands at his office door to 
warn off strangers, but the poorest 
and humblest petitioner in the city 
who has proper business with him 
can obtain instant audience. These 
things make the true gentleman, and 
have made him what he is to-day, 
one of the most popular men in Bos- 
ton. 

Although he never aspired to any 
political office, yet in 1855 he waa 
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nominated as candidate for mayor in the face of 
@ strong majority on the other side, and though 
defeated, he received a larger number of votes 
than any defeated candidate had ever pre- 
viously had. In the fall of 1867 he was again 
nominated and triumphantly elected ; and last 
fall, after the national election, in which the 
Republicans carried the city by several thou- 
sand majority, he was nominated a third time, 
and the municipal. election in December saw 
him a second time chosen mayor, and by an 
increased and unexpected vote. 

Mayor Shurtleff had two sons captains in the 
war of the rebellion. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, 
the eldest, graduated in the Harvard College 
class of 1859, and while captain in the Twelfth 
Massachusetts regiment, yielded up his life for 
his country at the battle of Cedar Mountain, 
Virginia, at the early age of twenty-four years. 
The youngest, Hiram 8., served in some of the 
severest actions of the war, and since then has 
represented Boston twice in the Legislature. 
So it is that the future historian, while telling 
of the civic and military honors that have 
crowned the life of the father, will not forget to 
record the sacrifice of the son upon the altar of 
his country. 
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SONNET. 
IN A FASHIONABLE CHURCH.—MAY, 1869. 


Tae air is faint, yet still the crowds press in ; 

With stir of silks and under-flow of talk 

That falls from lips of ladies as they walk, 

Ere yet the dainty service doth begin : 

Ah me! the very organ’s glorious din 

Is tuned to pliant trimness in its place. 

And over all a sweet melodious grace 

Floats with the incense-stream good souls to 
win! 

O God, that spak’st of old from Sinai’s brow! 

And Thou that laid’st the tempest with a 
word! 

Is this Thy worship? Come amongst us now 

With all Thy thunders, if Thou would’st be 
heard. 

So tyrannous is this weight of pageantry, 

Almost, we cry, ‘‘ Give back Gethsemane !” 








THE PRUSSIAN TERROR; 
OR, 
The Adventures of an Amateur Soldier. 


BY ALEXANDER DUMAS, SEN. 





CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE MARRIAGE IN EXTREMIS. 


Tue doctor rushed out of the room as hastily 
as his professional dignity. permitted. 

In the meantime Helene introduced a spoon- 
ful of the cordial between Karl’s lips, while 
Benedict rang the bell, and summoned the ser- 
vants. 

“Go for the priest,” said Helene to Hans, 
who came running up. 

“To administer extreme unction?” asked 
Hans, timidly. 

“To perform the marriage ceremony,” an- 
swered Helene. 

Five minutes later the doctor returned with 

his apparatus. 
“Doctor,” said Benedict to him, “I am suf- 
ficiently well acquainted with the operation to 
be able to discuss it with you. Permit me, 
then, to say to you, before you begin, that I en- 
tirely disapprove of the method of Muller and 
Dieffenbach, who inject the blood defibrinated 
by shaking, and that, on the contrary, I agree 
with Berard, who thinks the blood ought to be 
injected in its natural condition, and with all its 
elements intact.” 

“TI am of that opinion, too,” remarked the 
doctor. “ Ring the bell, Monsieur Benedict.” 

Benedict rang, and a femme de chambre en- 
tered. 

“Some hot water in a deep vessel,” said the 
doctor, “‘ and a thermometer, if there is one in 
the house.” 

The femme de chambre vanished, and returned 
almost immediately with the desired articles. 

The doctor drew a bandage from his pocket, 
and wrapped it round the wounded man’s left 
arm. It was on that side the blood was to be 
injected, the right arm being useless. 

The vein swelled in a few moments, which 
proved that the blood was not entirely ex- 
hausted, and that it still circulated, though 
feebly. 

Then the doctor turned toward Helene. 

* Are you ready ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered Helene; “but be quick. 
My God ! if he should die !” 

The doctor bound Helene’s arm with a band- 
age, placed his apparatus on the bed, so as to 
have it as near the wounded man as possible, 
and immersed it in water heated to thirty-five 
degrees (Reaumur), in order that the blood 
might not have time to cool while passing from 
one arm to the other. He bared the most swol- 
len bdlood-vessel in Karl’s arm, then, at the 
game moment, he pricked the young girl’s arm, 
and her blood flowed into the apparatus. 

When he judged that he had drawn about 120 
or 130 grammes weight, he signed to Benedict 
to stop the flow of Helene’s blood with his 
thumb, and, making a longitudinal incision in 
the blood-vessel of Karl’s arm, he introduced 
the end of the apparatus into it, pressing it 
slowly, and taking special care that no globule 
of air should enter with the blood. 

During the operation, which lasted searcely 
ten minutes, a slight noise was heard at the 

door. This was made by the priest, who had 
come up, accompanied by Emma, Madame de 
Beling, and all the servants belonging to the 
establishment. Helene turned round, saw them 
standing at the door, and signed to them to en- 
ter. 

At this moment Benedict pressed her arm. 
Karl started slightly, and a sort of shiver ran 


“God be thanked! My blood has reached his 
heart !” ‘ 

Benedict held ready in hand a strip of Eng- 
lish taffeta, which he placed over the opened 
vein, and fastened securely. 

Then the priest approached. He was a 
Catholic priest, who had been Helene’s confessor 
ever since she was a child. 

“Did you send for me, my daughter?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Helene. “I would like, my 
grandmother and sister consenting, to marry 
this gentleman, who, with God’s help, is about 
to open his eyes and recover his senses. But 
there is no time to lose, for the fainting may 
recur.” 

Karl, as if he had only waited for this mo- 
ment to regain his consciousness, opened his 
eyes, looked tenderly at Helene, and said, in a 
voice which, though feeble, was quite audible : 
“In the depth of my swoon I heard every- 
thing. You are an angel, Helene, and I join 
you in asking your mother and sister to con- 
sent that I should leave you my name.” 
Benedict and the doctor looked at each other, 
astonished at this super-excitement which mo- 
mentarily restored sight to Karl's eyes, and 
speech to his lips. 

The priest approached. 

“Louis Karl de Freyberg,” he said, ‘‘ do you 
declare, acknowledge and swear before “God 
and His holy chureh that you take for your wife 
and lawful spouse Helene de Chandroz, here 
present ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you promise and swear to be faithful in 
all things, as a faithful husband should be to 
his wife, and in accordance with the commands 
of God ?” 

Karl smiled in a melancholy way at this re- 
commendation, imposed by the forms of the 
church, and designed for those who suppose 
they have long years to live, and time to break 
this holy promise. 

“ Yes,” he said, “and in faith thereof here is 
my mother’s wedding-ring, which, blessed once 
before, will become yet more holy by passing 
through your hands.” 

And do you, Helene de Chandroz, likewise 
declare, acknowledge and swear, before God 
and His holy church, that you take as your 
husband and lawful spouse Louis Karl de Frey- 
berg, here present ?” 

**Oh, yes, my father !” returned Helene. 

The priest added for Karl, who was too weak 
to speak : 

“ Receive this token of the marriage contract 
made between you.” 

As he said these words, he slipped the ring 
Karl had given him over Helene’s finger. 

“T give you this ring in witness of the mar- 
riage you are contracting.” 

After saying these words, the priest uncov- 
ered himself, and made the sign of the cross on 
Helene’s hand, saying, in a low voice : 

“In the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

~ Then, holding his right hand over the couple, 
he added, in a louder tone: 

“May the God of Abraham, and Isaac and 
Jacob keep and bless you. And I join you in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” 

‘* My father,” said Karl, addressing the priest, 
“you may as well add the absolution for the 
dying to the prayers you have just offered to 
heaven for the husband, and then I will have 
nothing more to ask of you.” 

The priest drew himself up, raised his hand, 
and pronounced the sacramental words. Then 
he added : 

“Depart from this world, Christian soul, in 
the name of Almighty God the Father, who 
created you ; of Jesus Christ, son of the living 
God, who suffered for you ; of the Holy Ghost, 
which has been given you, and of the angels 
and archangels. Depart!” 

And, as if Karl’s soul was, in fact, waiting 
for this solemn moment to leave its body, 
Helene, who had raised him in her arms, so 
that he might hear the priest’s last words, felt 
herself drawn to him by an almost irresistible 
force. Her lips pressed her lover’s, and these 
words struggled out under her kiss : 

“ Adieu, my cherished wife! Your blood is 
my blood! Adieu!” 

His head fell back on the pillow. He had 
breathed out his last sigh on Helene’s lips. 
Nothing more was heard but the sobs of the 
young girl, and an appeal to heaven, which 
ended with these words: 

“OQ Lord, my God! receive us into Thy 
mercy.” 

The complete prostration with which Helene 
fell on Karl’s body showed every one that the 
latter was dead. 

All the spectators, who had been present at 
the scene kneeling, rose to their feet. Emma 
threw herself into Helene’s arms, exclaiming : 
“We are doubly sisters now ; sisters by blood 
and sisters by affliction.” 

Then, as if they felt that such grief needed 
solitude, every one withdrew slowly, noiselessly 
on tiptoe, leaving Helene with her husband. 

Two hours afterward Benedict, becoming un- 
easy, ventured to return and tap lightly at the 
door, saying as he did so: “It is I, my sister.” 

Helene, who had locked herself in, came to 
open the door for him. His astonishment was 
great when he saw that the young woman was 
attired in full dress. She wore a wreath of 
white roses on her head, diamond earrings in 
her ears, and a necklace of great value on her 
neck. Her fingers were ed with costly 
rings. Her arm which, but a short time before, 
had furnished the blood that procured Karl's 
miraculous resurrection, was covered with 
bracelets. A magnificent lace shawl hung from 
her shoulders and fell in graceful folds over a 
robe of white satin, looped with bunches of 
pearls. Her hair was arrayed with great care, 
and as if she were about to be led to the altar. 

“You see, my friend,” she said to Benedict, 
“T wished to comply literally with his wishes, 


fatigued. While he was alive I coul 


more so because Helene did not weep, but, on 
the contrary,wore a smile on her lips. One 
would have thought that she had given all her 
tears to fhe living, and had none left for the 
dead. Benedict looked at her with profound 
astonishment as she came and went in the 
room, occupying herself with a thousand little 
details having reference to Karl's laying out, 
and pointing out to him some tresh object every 
moment. 

“See,” she said; ‘ Karl liked this; he no- 
ticed that; we will put it in his coffin with 
him.” 

“Apropos !” she said, suddenly, “I was go- 

ing to forget my hair, which he admired so 
much.” 
She took off her crown, and undid her hair, 
which fell flowing to her knees. She cut it all 
off, and plaited it into a tress, which she twined 
round Karl’s neck. 

Night fell. She talked long with Benedict 
about the hour at which the interment was to 
take place on the morrow. As it was only six 
o'clock in the evening, she charged him with 
the execution of all those duties so painful for 
the family, and which were almost equally 
painful to Benedict, who had loved Frederick 
and Karl both as if they had been his brothers. 
She requested him to order the coffin himself, 
of oak, and wide. 

“ Why wide ?” asked Benedict. 

Helene only answered: “Do as I ask you, 
and you wiil be blessed.” 

She herself gave orders that her husband 
should be put in his shroud at six o’block in the 
morning. 

Benedict obeyed her in every particular. He 
spent the evening in arranging details of the 
funeral, and did not return to the house until 
eleven o’clock. When he got back he found 
Helene’s room transformed into a burning 
chapel. A double row of blazing wax lights en- 
circled the bed, on which Helene was sitting, 
looking at Karl. 

As she wept no longer, so she prayed no 
longer. What had she to ask of God, now that 
Karl was dead ? 

From time to time she raised her hand to her 
lips and kissed her wedding-ring passionately. 
Toward midnight her mother and sister, who 
had been praying, and who did not understand 
Helene’s calmness any more than Benedict did, 
withdrew. Helene kissed them sadly, but 
without shedding a tear. Then she asked for 
the child, that she might kiss it. She held ita 
long time in her arms kissing it, and then she 
laid it, without waking it, on its mother’s 
bosom. 

When the women had retired, Helene found 
herself alone with Benedict. 

“My friend,” she said, ‘‘ you may remain, or 
return to your own room, as you prefer, and 
repose for some hours. Don’t worry yourself 
about me; I shall lie down in my clothes and 
sleep by his side.” 

“Sleep !” exclaimed Benedict, still more as- 

tonished. 

“Yes,” replied Helene quictly; “I feel 
4 not sleep, 

but now——” 

She did not finish the sentence. 

“At what o’clock shall I return?” asked 
Benedict. 

“When you please,” replied Helene ; “‘ come 
about eight o’clock.” 

Then, looking out on the sky, through the 
open window, she added: “I think we will 
have a storm to-night.” 

Benedict pressed her hand and went out. 

She called him back. ‘I beg your pardon, 
my friend,” she said. “ Did you say they*would 
come at six o’clock to dress the corpse ?” 

“Yes,” answered Benedict, half suffocated 


by his tears. 
Helene divined, from the alteration in his 
voice, what was passing in him. ‘“ Why don’t 


you kiss me, my friend ”” she observed. 

Benedict strained her to his breast, and burst 
into sobs. 

“ How weak you are!” she said. “See how 
calm he is—so calm one would say he was 
happy !” 

And, as Benedict attempted to reply, she 
added : “‘ Go, my friend, go ; until eight o’clock 
to-morrow morning.” 
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x. 


Ir is one thing to dream about settling down 
to a new life which involves a complete change 
from all your previous habits, and quite another 
to carry it into practice. 

When I came to the point, I think my heart 
would have failed me (I must confess it) had it 
not been for the consideration of my health. 
The terrible premonitories of a severe cough 
and sideache still haunted my recollection. 
Here I was enjoying a feeling of vigor I never 
before experienced, and I was not willing to 
give up this, to me, new sense. I was told 
just the reverse would be the case in a Southern 
latitude, but either the climate was specially 
adapted to my constitution, or the altitude was 
too great to induce languor cf the system. 

Monday morning immediately after breakfast 
I to return to Case’s. It was understood 
I was to come back on the following day or the 
day after, and settle on the particulars of my 
purchase. I wanted first to have a talk with 
my friend, and get his advice in parceling out 
the sum I was in possession of. More than half 
of my store of two hundred and fifty dollars 
was in gold, which in the interior of Texas is the 
principal circulating medium. The business of 
the Government is carried on with greenbacks, 





so I am dressed not as a bride, but as a wife.” 





all over his body. 
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Benedict looked at her sadly ; and ail the 


but that of the country, in gold and silver. At 
Galveston two national banks have gone into 
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operation, while the large amount of trade with 
New York prevents business being done ona 
specie basis ; but the traveler, when he leaves 
that place to go into the country, must purchase 
gold, precisely as we do when we go to Europe, 

I knew Case could aid me very much in es. 
timating the cost of actually getting settled in 
my ranch. Besides, I must manage somehow 
to exist until my crop comes in! It seemed 
quite like home to come back again, and be 
welcomed by Mrs. Case, and have such a hearty 
old-fashioned greeting from Case himself, just 
as if I had been his brother. When I stepped 
inside the house, and went to my room, as they 
called it, I wondered how I could have hesi- 
tated in my decision, or thought of quitting 
a region where I found such warm-hearted 
friends. 

Was there a place in all the city of New York 
where I would have received such a welcome ? 
Yes, there was one where I felt that the inmates 
were always pleased to see me. It was at the 
house of a fellow-clerk. He had been im- 
prudent enough to marry a poor girl, and with 
two or three children it was more than he could 
do to make the ends meet. He applied for an 
increase of salary, but could not getit. Hig 
condition was becoming every day more pre- 
carious. When my health began to fail, I used 
to go often and spend an evening there, 
“Misery loves company,” that is the proverb ; 
which does not mean, as*many seem to think, 
that folks who are in distress like to see other 
folks in distress ; but that the miserable and 
wretched seek the society and companionship 
of the miserable and wretched, because they 
sympathize with and comfort, and (where they 
can) help one another. 

Some feeling of this sort would bring me 
almost every evening to Burton’s rooms, where, 
with his wife, we would indulge in a moderate 
cup of tea and séme bread and butter, and 
talk, and plan, and try to imagine that there was 
some hope for usinthe future. I daresay when we 
got engaged building these air-castles, we were 
just as happy as Stewart himself—perhaps hap- 
pler,who knows ?—but then we had to come back 
to facts again (Burton used to call it down to the 
“ hard-pan ”), which were after all much soft- 
ened by talking things over, and by mutual 
sympathy. 

*“ Why don’t you quit New York and go West ?” 
I used to say. 

“How shall I get away?” he would reply. 
“T am in debt all the time, and if I broke up, 
my little store of furniture would only pay what 
I owe. Iam nothing but a slave, my wife is a 
slave, my children will be slaves.” 

“Nonsense,” I would reply; “you take a 
gloomy view of things.” 

“T suppose I do. Good-night.” 

This was the place where I always was made 
to feel at home, and the only spot in the great 
city where I did feel so; and as I stepped into 
my room at Case’s that fine morning, a vision 
of Burton and his pale wife and his bright- 
looking children rose up before me. 

“ Perhaps I can one of these days help them 
out of their prison-house,” I said to myself. It 
was something very happy to think about. 

I have made a very long digression, I know, 
from Bosque county in Texas, back to the Sixth 
avenue in New York, but if the reader knew 
how much my feelings were interested about 
Burton and his family, I am sure I should be ex- 
cused for it. 

“Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Case, “I did not 
like to advise, but now that you have decided, I 
will tell you I think you are doing exactly the 
right thing.” 

“Well done, Jane,” said Case. ‘ Suppose 
now you give Ferris some go ssons in house- 
keeping.” 

““I do not believe he will need any,” replied 
his wife. 

“You mean, I guess, that they would be 
thrown away on me,” I remarked; “ but really 
I must learn somehow how to make corn- 
dodger. I expect it will be all I shall have to 
live on for the first few months. Fortunately I 
like it first-rate.” 

“Oh, it is the simplest thing in the world to 
make,” she replied. “ But you ought to learn 
how to prepare flour biscuits.” 

“‘ Not for me, thank you. I shall never touch 
flour so long as I can get Indian meal.” 

“That will do for a time, but after a while 
you will get tired of it.” 

Here Case said he was ready to sit down to 
figures, so the discussion about the merits of 
flour and Indian meal was brought to an end, 
and we resolved ourselves into a committee of 
the whole on the state of my fortunes. 

Given two hundred and fifty dollars with which 
to purchase a place, furnish my house, fence 
my lands, get in my crop and keep myself 
alive for several months to come, more or less. 

Does this excite a smile, reader? It was a 
very serious business with me, let me tell you 
that. Something like a matter of life and 
death, it then appeared. Looking back, I do 
not see precisely how I brought myself to un- 
dertake it, but you shall have the figures. 

“Let me see,” said Case; “ you have about 
one hundred and fifty dollars in gold and one 
hundred dollars currency. You give two hun- 
dred and forty dollars for your eighty acres. 
Suppose you make a payment of forty dollars 
on the place, leaving the balance to be paid ac- 
cording to agreement. You must try to hold 
on to the rest of the currency till gold goes 
down.” 

“Of which the prospect is specially encour- 
aging, as it has gone up four per cent. since I 
left Galveston.” 

“So much the better for the purchase you 
made,” said Case, taking always the bright side 
of the case. Then he took out his pencil and 
began to “ cipher,” while I sat by insilence. His 
“sum” did not come out right the first time, or 
the second, but he kept on rubbing out and 
altering, adding up and then subtracting an 
item and supplying its place with another, I look- 
ing on helpless as an infant. At length the 
“budget” of my chancellor of the exchequer 
was ready. 
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« You see,” said Case, with becoming gravity, 
“it won't do for you to get entirely out of 
money.” 

“Just my idea.” 

“For,” he continued, without noticing my in- 
terruption, “‘there is no money in this part of 
the country, and won’t be till the crops come in.” 

“1 dare say,” assented I, rather dolefully. 

“At the same time there are many things 
you will have to pay cash for.” 

“Of course.” ’ 

“There is no money to be laid out on your 
house. Miller told me yesterday that it would 
do first rate with a little fixing you and he could 
give it, The rails for fencing will be the prin- 
cipal expense. Miller says three-fourths of the 
old rails have been stolen, or are good for 
nothing. We have calculated you had best 
fence in as near fifteen acres as you can for the 
first year, and with what old rails we can use, 
there is a sixty-dollar gold job right off.” 

“You don’t say so!” I exclaimed, in much 
alarm. I knew so little about such things, and 
had thought so little about a fence, that if Case 
had said ten dollars instead of sixty, I should 
have considered the appropriation quite suffi- 
cient. I happened to think at this moment of 
the colossal altitude of Texan fences, and was 
wondering childishly how they managed to get 
the top rails on without pulley and tackle, when 
Case exclaimed : “‘ You must not let this frighten 
you. I have given you the heaviest outlay to 
begin with.” 

‘“T hope so. I don’t think my pile of one 
hundred and fifty dollars could stand very many 
knocks of sixty dollars. But tell me,” I said, 
quite seriously, “don’t you think they make 
their fences too high around here ?” 

Case looked at me to ascertain if I was in 
earnest, then he burst into a hearty laugh (I 
always liked to hear Case laugh, it was so gen- 
uine). 

““T guppose you think one of our respectable 
slim four-rail Yankee fences ought to answer 
perfectly well here ?” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Because one of our wild steers would ‘take 
it’ at a bound, as easy as an English hunter a 
four-foot wall; and if we split our rails into 
kindling wood, down the fence would go the 
first time a bullock tried his horns against it. 
“No,” continued Case, “‘we can’t economize 
in the fence ; but let us proceed. You have 

got to furnish your house.” 

“T know it ; and where is the cash to come 
from ?” 

“Tt will cost about half as much to do it as 
to fence the fifteen acres,” said Case. ‘I have 
put down here thirty-five dollars. It may run 
up to forty dollars ; I don’t think it, but let us 
fay forty dollars. This gives you a single iron 
bedstead, straw mattress and pillows, two or 
three chairs, a pine table, change or sheets and 
some towels, a little crockery and a few articles 
for the kitchen. Here is the list ; it is all down.” 

I took it, looking it over a little ruefully. 

“What is this?” I asked. “Two shake- 
downs.” 

“Oh, they don’t amount to much,” answered 
Case. “A couple of large bedticks, which you 
must fill with straw, so as to be ready to ac- 
commodate any visitors.” 

“ Visitors! the d—1! Excuse me, but the 
idea rather takes nfe aback.” 

Case was greatly amused at my consternation. 

“ Hospitality should be especially practiced 
in a new country,” he said, with mock gravity. 
* Recollect how you were received everywhere 
on your way up.” 

“Oh, I don’t forget—four in a bed, and I 
presume the fifth man would have been equally 
welcome.” 

** No doubt.” 

“ And I must make preparations for similar 
visitations ?” 

“You certainly must,” said Case, “though, 
as you are not on the line of travel, I don’t think 
you will have to exercise the rites very often. 
However, if we talk all day, we will never get 
through. 

The next outlay was for a few implements of 
husbandry, which, as it amounted to only a 
small sum, I ventured to ask for some small 
additions to my stock of houskeeping articles, 
but Case was inexorable. 

“This will do to begin with,” he said. 
““ When you actually get in your place, you can 
tell better whether or not you really need any- 
thing else. Here you are with sixty dollars 
currency and forty-five dollars gold left. I 
have plenty of flour and meal, which I shall fur- 
nish you, and give you credit for it till your 
crop comes in. I have also cotton-seed. Oh, 
I forgot ; you must have a lotof hens, You 
see we shall be all the time remembering some- 
thing, and that’s why I keep areserve. I know 
of some good fowls I can buy for two bits 
apiece. Half a dozen will do to begin with.” 

After some further parley, I succeeded in in- 
troducing in my list a few trifling articles, which 
Case maintained were luxuries. Among these 
I put down one small looking-glass, which he 
confessed he had forgotten. 

“You will have to buy your bacon, as I have 
none to spare, and I do not think Miller has ; 
but that won’t count up very fast if you don’t 
entertain too much company,” he said, with a 
droll expression. “ Half a dozen hungry bor- 
der men dropping in on you some evening 
would clear you out pretty well by the time 
they left after breakfast.” 

“Don’t raise up any such visions,” I replied, 
in the same vein. ‘“ It will be time to prepare 
for them after I get to housekeeping.” 

“T intended,” said Case, “to have gone over 
to give you a lift plowing to-morrow, but 

Standofer has just brought me word that I have 
a box at Waco—one that our Connecticut 
friends have put up for my wife—and I am 
going down to get it. I will take the mules, 
and can bring up your things as well as not. 
On the whole, the sooner you get into your 
house the better. You won’t feel settled till 
you do.” 

Mrs. Case now came in, and her husband 
read over the list to her, 


“Oh, Harry, you don’t mean to fix Mr. Ferris 
off in that way !” she exclaimed, “ I would not 
submit to it ifI were you. Why, where are his 
tumblers? no sugar-bowl, no salt-cellar, not 
even a pepper-box. Hum! hum!” She ran 
her eye slowly over the list. ‘* No pillow-cases.” 

“T did forget them, I admit,” interposed 
Case. 

‘No shovel and tongs.” 

“That’s a fact. I don’t know how I came to 
leave them out.” 

** No lamp or candlestick.” 

“There, I told you, didn’t I?” said Case, 
turning to me in a truly deprecatory way, ‘that 
we should remember ever so many things, and 
that is why I was so careful to make thg money 
go as far as possible.” 

“It’s a funny way to make money go far, to 
not buy anything at all. I should say, rather, 
it is by making a judicious selection.” 

“ But, Jane, you are mistaken about some of 
these things. There are no tumblers, it is 
true, but if you look under ‘Tinware’ you will 
find two pint cups and a pepper-box.”. 

‘* Nonsense,” said his wife. ‘I shall revise 
this list myself. You ought to have consulted 
me, Mr. Ferris. I consider it necessary for 
your comfort that your table shall look neat and 
homelike, even if there is nothing but corn- 
cake on it. So much Iinsist on. I see there 
are no table-cloths down, and not half sheets 
enough.” 

** You will ruin Ferris, the way you are going 
on,” said Case, laughing. 

‘No such thing. I came in just in time to 
hear your secret, and I know just how much 
money you misers have got left. I shall not be 
very severe On you, but shall rearrange the 
list. It is a woman’s business, and you should 
have left it to me in the beginning.” 

“It is all up with us, Ferris,” said Case. “TI 
was in hopes to have kept you out of Jane’s 
hands, but we have got to submit.” 

And we did submit. The result was, that only 
about ten dollars were added to the expenditure, 
and certainly one hundred per cent. to my per- 
sonal comfort. In looking over the corrected 
list, I did not see the table-cloths down, which 
Mrs. Case had mentioned. 

I made no remark about it, but some time 
after, when my things arrived, it was explained 
by my receiving two nice ones, which she had 
sent me from her own store. 

“Don’t you want a dog?” asked Case. “I 
think you ought to have a dog.” 

“ And a cat,” said his wife. 

“T have no objections to either. 
animals are good company. 
thought so.” 

““T will let you have one of my pups,” said 
Case ; ‘it is the famous wolf breed.” 

“And I shall give you one of my Maltese 
kittens,” added his wife. 

“Bravo; I shall start ready furnished with 
companions.” 

I had already noticed this “pup.” He was 
three or four months old, of a savage brindle 
coler, large, well-built, with most expressive 
eyes—a very formidable-looking animal he 
would be when he had his growth. The pup’s 
name was Pluto. The slut was the most hideous- 
looking animal I eversaw, and was called Hecate. 
She was large and fierce, and during the time 
I was with Case I tried in vain to ingratiate 
myself in her good will. She would not snap 
or even growl at me; she was too well-bred 
for that, considering I was a guest in her mas- 
ter’s house; but whenever I made the least 
attempt to conciliate her she would look at me 
steadily, and curl her mouth ominously, so as 
to display a double row of fine teeth, and four 
long sharp-pointed fangs. 

“Yes,” said Case, “ you will need a dog. We 
not only don’t bolt doors here, but in the sum- 
mer nights they stand wide open. You may be 
sure Pluto will give you notice of any fresh ar- 
rivals.” 

The next morning, according to arrangement, 
I returned to Miller’s. I cannot express how 
gratified I felt at the cordial manner in which 
I was greeted by Miller and his wife. It seemed 
as if they had known me all my life, and that I 
had been away from them a year. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Miller, ‘it begins to seem as 
if we were going to have a neighborhood, now 
Mr. Ferris has come back.” 

“That's a fact, Mary Ann,” said her hus- 
band. ‘“‘We shall have a right smart chance 
of lively times.” 

“Do you know,” said I, very gravely, “ that 
I have one very serious objection to make to 
my ranch, which may prevent my completing 
my purchase.” 

“Good Lord, you don’t say so!” exclaimed 
Miller. 

“T do, indeed. Diana told me the ‘big 
black devil’ lives down in the cellar, and three 
haunted devils live with the ‘ big black devil.’ 
I am afraid this is more than I can stand.” 

Miller laughed long and heartily, his wife 
laughed, too, and presently I joined in myself. 

In the midst of this noisy demonstration 
Diana put her woolly head in the room, and with- 
out the slightest idea of what moved us to such 
unseemly mirth, she incontinently commenced 
on’ her own account—an obstreperous quartette 
indeed ! 

Miller first recovered. 
ster ‘you muat go straight over and clean 
out liar at the Englishman’s Nose.” 

“6 gracious, Massa Miller, you knows 
very well this niggar wouldn’t set foot in the 
cellar for the whole of Bosque County ?” 

“ Not if Mr. Ferris goes with you, Diana ?” 

“Mr. Ferris don’t know what I knows, Massa 
Miller.” 

“Well, Diana, perhaps I will go myself,” said 
Miller, “and we will all three make a clean 
sweep of them devils. Won't that do?” 

With that Diana was dismissed, in great ex- 
citement, while Miller proceeded to explain to 
me that he had purposely circulated these 
desperate reports about the old Englishman's 
ranch, to prevent depredations on it. ‘“ Other- 
wise,” he added, “ not one log of the building 
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would have been left in its place !” 


“Diana,” he said, 


IN THE HONEYMOON. 


“© wortp ! I’ve tried thee and I tire; 
Thy pleasures are but future pain ; 
Though much is good that we desire— 

Nothing is good that we attain !” 


My love looked o’er my shoulder— 
Inquisitive beholder— 

As thus I wrote and thought, 
And said, “ False rhymer, over free, 
Is this your verdict upon me, 

Despised as soon as caught ?” 


Lovers, ye know the answer due! 

But quick as thought, her fingers flew 

O’er cheeks and ears like bolt from quiver, 
And slew the kiss I meant to give her. 








Preparations for the Hair--- 
Golden Hues. 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M. D. 





Tae world is subject to man. Man is subject 
to the rule of woman. The women are under 
the domination of fashion. Fashion yields to 
nothing but youth and beauty. Youth and 
beauty acknowledge nothing more desirable 
than themselves, except sometimes health and 
life. When fashion and health are antagonistic, 
the former requires the most irrefragable proof, 
and when thoroughly convinced, then—it won’t 
yield, unless, indeed, when the ill result follows 
80 instantaneously on the heels of the former as 
to trip up the devotee of fashion. 

The pre-adamite condition of the human race 
was called nature. Some slight traces of it is 
still seen in localities where telegraphs, rail- 
roads, and steam conveyances generally are 
unknown. Some portions of the human body 
have been left in a state of nature. Till quite 
recently the hair was left as God made it. 
Fashion has gradually brought this outpost 
under its sway, and the human head bows un- 
der the yoke of the conqueror. 

First we had hoary age becoming ashamed of 
itself, and wigs, and scratches, and toupees, 
and false pufis,. frizettes and curls, concealed 
Time’s destruction. Next came hair dyes, pre- 
pared with more or less care, and old bucks and 
belles astounded the community with purple- 
hued locks, shading in the sunlight into various 
rainbow tints. Now, however, our old friends 
gradually change from the gristle of boyhood 
to the grizzle of middle-life, and, presto! 
change between one day and the next to most 
wondrous jetty hair and whiskers. 

Ask of Chevalier, and Batchelor, and dozens 
of other less careful makers of hair-dyes, to ex- 
plain these sudden metamorphoses, 

These preparations are variously com- 
pounded. The most celebrated of the older 
ones was called after a distinguished general in 
our Mexican war, “ Twiggs Hair Dye.” It was 
composed of sugar of lead and flowers of sul- 
phur. It was a slight improvement over the 
old lead comb of our ancestors. It was a dirty 
application, filling the pores of the whole facg 
with a visibly black secretion, and generally 
injuring the complexion. In certain constitu- 
tions, unusually susceptible to lead poisoning, 
the injurious effects are noticeable not only in 
neuralgia of the face, but also, though more 
rarely, in colics and gastric disturbances, 
@,Batchelor’s anf Chevalier’s hair-dyes, and a 
dozen others, although these are in highest re- 
pute, are composed of nitrate of silverand gallic 
acid. These are of various strengths. The 
less powerful produce a brown color, which, by 
frequent repetition, will produce as dark a hue 
as required, unto the jet black, which is so evi- 
dently a dye, as seen on some. 

United with these are variously capsicum, can- 
tharides and other stimulants for the skin, and 
hair bulbs. The purple hue which is some- 
times so offensively apparent is owing either to 
the preparation being carelessly mixed or im- 
properly applied. It is entirely unnecessary, 
and does not add to the personal attractions of 
the wearer. 

These preparations have only a local effect, 
and consequently produce no deleterious con- 
stitutional result upon those employing them. 

There has receftly been introduced a new 
method of making this application, by means of 
what is called a “Magic Comb.” This comb 
has the teeth of one side smeared with a pre- 
paration of nitrate of silver, and the other with 
pyrogallic acid, or some equivalent, which 
makes a mordant. The directions are to wash 
the hair perfectly clean, and then, while moist, 
to comb it through with each side of the comb 
alternately. It makes a very imperfect appli- 
cation, and the disagreeable purple hue already 
alluded to. Some of the combs sold under this 
name are simply lead combs. 

There are a large number of dirty, sticky 
messes called bandolines, curliques, hair- 
dressings, etc. These are composed of various 
ingredients of the same general character. The 
most popular dressings are of glycerine, and 
contain a larger or smaller quantity of lead and 
sulphur, and thus have all the effects, good and 
bad, of these ingredients, already spoken of. 
Bandolines and curliques are composed of solu- 
tions of various gums, the best of which are 
made of gum-tragacanth, or quince seeds, with 
a proper admixture of oils, sugar, perfume, 
etc. Excepting the sulphur and lead, there is 
nothing injurious in these applications. 

Hair oils of various names—rose, macassar— 
are all made of bland oils, sueh as the olive, 
almond, purified lard oil, variously mixed, 
sometimes with glycerine; variously colored, 
with alkaneto root, cochineal, carmine, etc., 
and perfumed as desired. Pomades used for 
dressing the hair are made of any fats—beef 
marrow, or suet, mutton tallow, hog’s lard, etc., 
thickened with wax, and perfumed to the taste. 
Stick pomade, for coloring as well as dressing, 
has a larger quantity of wax, and, to produce a 
brown color, burnt umber; to produce black, 





lampblack. The nicety of these depends upon 
the carefulness and conscience of the fabrica- 


tor. If he uses healthy fats, there can be no 
harm done, If, however, as sometimes alleged 
of some celebrated foreign pomades, they are 
composed of fat from the dead horses, 

cats and other offal of Paris, then attention 
should be paid as to what we put upon our- 
selves, and which by absorption may produce 
disease in ourselves, 

But the grand attraction of the hair is not in 
glossy ringlets or plaited bands, but in the 
blonde tresses, which are the envy of many, 
and which threaten ere long to be universal. 
And why not? It surely is no more absurd 
than that every one should wear powder in 
their hair, or for men to tie them into a queue. 
There is but one query to be made. Is it physic- 
ally injurious? -Ay, one more query. What 
does it cost ? 

There is, indeed, a question of no importance ; 
it is only a matter of curiosity. No women 
want to know, and only a few men of a scien- 
tifle turn; viz., “‘ What is it composed of” I 
am going to tell you all aboutit. The grand 
dye, which is used by Lydia Thompson, and 
Weber, and Mrs. Barney Wiiliams, and Mrs. 
Sheridan Shook, and Mrs. Florence ? 

Yes. IJmprimis. This preparation is not a 
dye at all, Its properties are only bleaching 
ones. It simply takes out the color which is in 
the hair, and leaves it with less, or none at all. 
That used in this city and in most repute is im- 
ported from Paris by J. C. Rushton, Broadway 
and 27th street, and is called Robare’s Aureo- 
line, and is sold at $8 per bottle; another 
preparation, said to be much weaker, is called 
Auricomus, or Golden Fluid, and is $15 for a 
bottle of about the same size. These prepara- 
tions are claimed to be secret, but are reported 
to be composed of chlorine and sulphate of 
cadmium in solution. 

Whatever these may be, the true chemical 
foundation of them is the peroxyd of hydrogen, 
which may be obtained as well from barium, 
strontium, as from cadmium, and without the 
direct addition of chlorine, except that neces- 
sarily developed in this chemical manipulation. 

As I have said, this is a simple bleaching of 
the hair. All that is necessary is to carefully 
wash the hair, free it from all grease, especially 
of those bandolines containing lead or sulphur ; 
then moisten the hair thoroughly with the 
fluid, and allow it to dry of itself without hur- 
rying it. Several applications will be necessary, 
according to the original color of the hair, 
black hair requiring some two bottles of Ro- 
bare’s Aureoline, light hair but one. Some days 
are often also necessary to attain the desired 
result. If too much is used, the hair will be- 
come perfectly white like silver, especially if 
sulphur and lead are on the hair. As the hair 
grows, it will grow out of the original hue, and 
every week or two it will be required to wet 
the roots afresh. 

It is stated that the Auricomus will not dye 
dead hair, and that false hair cannot thus bo 
made to match the natural hair. Of this I do 
not know, but a solution of the peroxyd of 
hydrogen will bleach anything—wool, feathers, 
hair, alive or dead. 

There is little probability that this fluid will 
become much cheaper. Barium is some fifteen 
dollars per pound, and little, if any, to be had 
in New York. More than this, the making re- 
quires very delicate manipulation, and there is 
great difficulty in making ft perfectly pure. 

As a matter of health, there is no danger to 
be apprehended from its use. The ingredients 
are physically innocuous, and may even in 
many diseases be taken into the stomach with 
decided benefit. 

Its effects on the hair are more apparent, 
rendering it brittle and somewhat injuring its 
vigor, but not very materially. Some having 
used it for a prolonged period, declare that they 
can see no injury resulting therefrom. Still it 
is but reasonable to suppose that so greata 
change in the essential elements of the hair 
must produce some, even if slight, detriment. 

The older poets related that 


Beauty leads us with a single hair.” 


Now-a-days it takes a whole head, and that, too, 
of a very peculiar color. 

The votaries of fashion are to be congra- 
tulated that they may now be ultra stylish, and 
yet outrage none of the laws of health. At 
most, they will run a risk of injuring their hair, 
but this will grow again, and they can enjoy 
the supreme luxuries of being gazed at through 
opera glasses, followed home from their shopping 
excursions by pimps and puppies, and delight 
themselves with the knowledge that these 
charming specimens of manhood are discussing 
the question whether they may not be some pub- 
lic character more notorious than notable, with 
delicious queries : “ Don’t you think she’s fast ?” 
“ Ain’t she stunning ?” and the wise and pru- 
dent looking on, resolve with themselves about 
Sorosis and this kind of Sis, and of enlarging 
woman’s sphere, and the ballot, and the ballet, 
and the South Carolina Legislature, and China- 
men’s naturalization, and Erie, and the New 
Court House, and—“ What are we coming to ” 


Tae Prorrts or German GAMBLING Hovses. 
—According to some calculations which have been sent 
us by @ correspondent in Germany, the average win- 
nings of the gambling-houses of Ems, Baden, Wies- 
baden, Homburg, and Nauheim have amounted 
since 1860 to an annual grand total of 17,000,000 francs 
($3,400,000). Of this sum Homburg, where play goes 
on all the year round, excepting Sundays and fete 
days (giving a total of about 3,600 plays per hour per 
annum), is credited with the largest share. The 
single zero at roulette gives the bank the certainty in 
the long run of winning once in 37 coups half the 
money down. The half refait at rouge et noir telis 
still more against the player. At Ems, where two 
zeroes and a full refuit are in vogue, the advantage 
of the bank is, of Course, doubled. Making due al- 
lowance for the possession of capital infinitely greater 
than that of any single player, and the power of limit- 
ing the sum allowed to be staked to an amount which 
preciudes the possibility of playing on the doubling 
system, known as 4 martingale, the advantage of the 
banks over the player may be stated at 4 per cent. 
This, by a simple rule-of-three sum, leads to the start- 
ling conclusion that 425,000,000 francs, or $85,000,000, 
are yearly staked in German hells, of which sum 
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becomes the certain prey of Messrs, Blanc, 
& Co, 
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THROWING STONES IN THE SEA. 


We sat at the shore at Shanklin, 
Howard, and Smith, and I ; 

Smith was smoking, I was thinking, 

. Howard was idling by. 

He took a stone and tossed it 
Carelessly into the sea ; 

And then another, again another, 
And sometimes two or three. 


“What are you doing, Howard ?” 
“Pm losing my money again— 
This little pebble’s a thousand 
I dropped in that scheme in Spain. 
This is a larger venture 
That in the Fisheries sank, 
And this is more than I like to tell— 
Swallowed in Dodge’s Bank. 


“This is a newspaper, vanished, 
With thrice a thousand at least ; 
And this is a project, fair to study, 
For making champagne from yeast. 
This is a. stone—pray watch it ; 
Ten thousand fully told, 
For converting old shoes to sugar, 
And turning flint to gold!” 


And still he kept throwing, throwing 
The stones into the sea. 
“ Howard ! your losses grieve you!” 
“The devil a bit,” quoth he; 
“But if I don’t grow wiser 
Next time that cash runs riot, 
I'll either drown or hang myself 
To keep my guineas quiet.” 








ASKAROS KASSIS, 


THE COPT. 
A ROMANCE OF MODERN EGYPT. 


BY EDWIN DE LEON, 
LATE U. 8. CONSUL-GENERAL IN EGYPT. 





CHAPTER XXII.—THE BRIDE OF THE SEA. 


BEAUTIFUL art thou still, O sad city! that 
Bittest by the sea, like another Niobe weeping 
for thy children and for thy glories, which have 
vanished and return not. 

Lovely in thy weeds of widowhood, with thy 
marble palaces crumbling to decay ; thy black 
hearselike gondolas gliding over slimy and al- 
most deserted waters; thy women all in 
mourning ; the best and bravest of thy sons 
eating the bitter bread of exile, or vainly striv- 

to break the chains which fetter limbs and 
soul ; lovely in spite of these, inthy hectic glow 
of decline, like a fair consumptive, art thou 
atill, 0 Venice ! 

The scene shifts from the sands of the desert 
and the black tents of the Bedouins, to the old 
city of the Doges, where the lion of St? Mark’s 
crouches under the Austrian eagle, and the 
steeds of brass, glittering in the sun, have suc- 
cumbed to a strongerthan Doria, and are 
bridled at last. 

It was at a period when the Austrian rule 
seemed more firmly fastened on Venice than 
ever; and when her government seemed 
crushed out of nationality into a military dis- 
trict upheld by the bayonets of a foreign sol- 
diery : while her people, broken in fortune and 
bankrupt of hope, sullenly and sadly submitted 
to a doom they were powerless to avert. Sad- 
dest spectacle under the sun is such a contrast : 
where the gifts of Nature, and the prodigal pro- 
fusion with which she had endowed both place 
and people—bathed in the brightest sunlight 
under the bluest of skies—are all rendered 
sources not of pleasure, but of pain, by the 
cruelty of a conqueror. 

Such was Venice in the early winter of 1854, 
when a party of foreigners, lodging in one of 
the palaces overlooking the grand lagoon, were 
passing a season there ; gliding over her silent 
canals in the noiseless gondola, and visiting her 
sad old churches and the palaces of her doges 
and princes, with their rare wealth of pictures 
by the old masters, still the attraction and the 
charm which invite and keep the stranger spell- 
bourtd in that city of the dead, 

They are old friends of ours, these foreigners, 
whom we have met in Cairo and up the Nile ; 
and few changes have taken place in their ap- 

ce or outward seeming, drifting as they 
have all been upon the smooth tides of a sum- 
mer sea, and only seeking pleasure in novel ex- 
citements, as they have rambled leisurely from 
place to place. 

Old Van Camp looks as rotund and as ruddy 
and placid as ever ; the chaste Priscilla as angu- 
lar in face and form, and equally dissatisfied. 
The younger Van Camp is fearfully and wonder- 
fully arrayed in the most exaggerated of Eng- 
lish traveling costumes, made of the coarsest 
tweed stuff, of the loudest pattern ; the short 
shooting-jacket with innumerable pockets, the 
tightest of pantaloons, and the most compli- 
cated straps of leather crossing and recross- 
ing themselves over his manly chest: with a 
gmail Scotch cap with silver thistle in its side, 
not sheltering a nose grown ruddy and swollen 
from exposure to the sun. 

Sir Charles is with the party, and to an ob- 
servant eye there is a change in him, slight per- 
haps, but perceptible. The reckless careless- 
ness of his manner, and the abrupt oddity of 
his speech, have been succeeded by a measured 
formality of carriage and address. He is stiffer 
and colder than formerly, and talks less. His 
old humor seems to have deserted him, with 
his accession to his new title—for his father 
was dead, and he is now a peer of Great Britain. 
There is a look almost of anxiety or trouble on 

his brow, which destroys the frank open ex- 

on it used to wear. Upon the whole, he 
looks like a man who has some secret care 
weighing upon his mind, which he cannot, or 
will not divulge, and which gnaws him se- 
4retly, as the concealed fox did the Spartan 
An the old story, 


Over Edith, too, there has come a change 
somewhat similar to that observable in her affi- 
anced; though she looks almost as fresh and 
fair as when we last saw her. She has appa- 
rently, at one step, passed from a careless 
laughing girl into a quiet serious woman, and 
her smile has lost its great charm, of irradiat- 
ing the whole face like a sunbeam when it 
broke forth. She looks blasé and careless pre- 
maturely, and the eager interest she formerly 
manifested at all novel sights, has been suc- 
ceeded by a polite indifference which dves 
not seem natural to her. She has become in 
those few months a more thoughtful and more 
elegant woman, and the most fastidious critic 
could find nothing to cavil at in her cold calm 
manner and speech ; but the gush of youthful 
impulse which had seemed to bubble up from 
her fresh nature before, as. from a pure well- 
spring, has vanished entirely, and her manner 
is as composed as that of a woman of middle 
age. Whether this change was agreeable or 
acceptable to her affianced lover was impossible 
to say, for their intercourse was as constrained 
and guarded now as the most rigid spinster or 
dowager could have desired. But the pleasure 
of Sir Charles in her presence did not seem so 
great, nor his own manner so enthusiastic as it 
had been on that memorable evening among 
the ruins of Luxor, when he declared his pas- 
sion, nor after their first reunion in Europe. 
The cloud had risen so imperceptibly and so 
gradually, that, until it hung like a chilly vail 
between them, neither of them could have ex- 
plained how or whence it first arose, 

They were both ‘painfully conscious of it, 
however, though each strove to hide that con- 
sciousness from the other and ®om themselves, 
for the conditional engagement was now under- 
stood to be a positive one, to be consummated 
the ensuing winter, with the approval of all 
parties. 

Miss Priscilla Primmins was much pleased with 
what she deemed the great improvement in the 
manners both of Sir Charles and her niece : and 
was loud in her eulogiums thereupon, very lit- 
tle to the satisfaction of the latter, to whom 
she confided her opinions. 

‘Did you ever see such an improvement, 
my dear, in any man’s manner as in Sir 
Charles's ?”” she would cry out enthusiastically, 
after he had been especially serious and silent 
during the visit he seemed to think it his daily 
duty to make formally—having some near rela- 
tives, stopping at another hotel, where he was 
quartered. 

“T can scarcely believe he is the same 
rattle-cap who used to talk so much nonsense, 
and be actually so rude to me sometimes at 
Cairo! Why, he is as sedate now, and as sen- 
sible as your father. It is wonderful how trav- 
eling does improve one! Don’t you think so, 
Edith ?” 

The girl, thus appealed to, would vaguely 
murmur out her assent, and the spinster would 
continue : 

“and I notice the same thing in you too, 
my dear. You used to be a tiresome little chit, 
as full of frolic and fun as a kitten, and quite 
as mischievous, but now you really look and 
act as Lady Aylmer ought to do! and one would 
suppose from your dignified manner you 
had passed a season in London already, been 
presented at Court, and lived among lords and 
ladies all your life. I never did see so great a 
change in so short a time! But I begin to 
fear, my child, that your new rank will turn 
your head, and you will be ashamed of your 
untitled relations, and very naturally too! Per- 
haps I would feel the same were I in your 
place: for I am not a fashionable woman, and 
your brother is certainly not presentable in 
high circles. He does ‘get himself up,’ ashe 
calisit, in such a wonderful way—looking for 
all the world like a gentleman’s groom, or a 
sporting character.” 

“Oh! aunt, how can you talk so?” replied 
Edith, tears of vexation rising up into her blue 
eyes. ‘* Indeed you make avery great mistake. 
I have none of those feelings, but quite the re- 
verse. I do wish,” she added, vehemently, 
“there were no such things as lords and ladies 
and titles and fashion in the world! for while 
they seem of vital importance to others, my 
poor republican head cannot be taught to put 
any value upon them, outside of their owner's 
merits. For I believe with Burns : 


‘The rank is but the by stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that I’ ” 


“ Hoity toity! what nonsense,” said Miss 
Priscilla. “Is the girl distracted? Suppose 
Sir Charles were to hear you uttering such 
vulgar sentiments’? They will do very well in 
America, my dear, where, by-the-by, we never 
practice them in our best society ; but here in 
Europe they are low, absolutely low !” and the 
spinster made a wry face, as though compelled 
to swallow some nauseous mixture. “‘ My dearest 
Edith, pray do not talk in that wild way. I say 
again, suppose Sir Charles were to hear you, 
what would he think ?” 

“Well,” said Edith with some spirit, for her 
temper was unequal now, not even as formerly 
—“ well! suppose Sir Charles should ? what 
then? Is a woman supposed to sacrifice utterly 
all her own thoughts and feelings to the man 
she marries—or rather, that her triends marry 
her to—and become a mere echo of his ideas 
and opinions? Sir Charles knows I was neither 
born nor bred an aristrocrat, and there are 
many points on which our views and feelings 
are totally dissimilar, I might almost say dis- 
cordant. He has been educated in one school, 
and I in another.” 

“Very true, my child; but you will very 
soon adapt yourself to your new sphere, for you 
have quite the ‘air-nobdle’ already. How do 
you like Lady Jane Hoautonville and her 
daughter, his cousins, who are staying at 
Danieli Hotel with him ?” 

“ Not at all!” said Edith, promptly ; “ I think 
them both very impertinent : and I do not know 
which I dislike most, the patronizing conde- 
scension of the mother er the frigid insolence 








of the daughter! If tiy are a fair sample of 





Sir Charles’s relations, I fear we shall not 

very well. He seems to think them perfection, 
ang was speaking only yesterday of Lady Jane 
as & perfect model for imitation, and how fortu- 
nate it was for a daughter to have such a mo- 
ther. I had to bite my lips, for fear of saying 
something rude.” 

“Well, my dear, we should call her ‘stuck 
up’ in Boston, that is a fact ; but she is a wo- 
man of title yon know—granddaughter of Lord 
Bareacres and niece of Lord Squander ; so, be- 
ing so highly connected, she is naturally proud, 
and puts on airs, as everybody would. She never 
seems to see me at all, and has never uttered a 
syllable to me since we first met ; but she is a 
very ladylike person—when she chooses to be,” 
added Miss Priscilla, sotto voce, determined not 
to encourage her niece in the ideas she saw fer- 
menting in her mind. 

For Miss Priscilla had made up her mind that 
the match with Sir Charles was a great thing ; 
and obstinately closed her eyes, and sought 
also to shut Edith’s, to everything which was 
not “ couleur de rose ” in regard to it, 

This conversation, which was only one of 
mapy similar ones, will show the nature of the 
cloud which had been gradually rising between 
the two affianced ; composed, it is true, of light 
floating vapors and smali discordancies, yet 
gradually gaining shape and consistency, until 
it opposed a vail between them, and made 
their intercourse far more awkward and con- 
strained than it should have been under the 
circumstances. In fact, the first romance sub- 
siding into a less bewildering sentiment, Sir 
Charles soon saw that on many points, not only 
of taste but of feeling, his ideas and those of 
the American girl were not congenial, espe- 
cially inthe matter df social distinction, and the 
deference to be paid to rank and position, on 
which he laid great stress. Edith differed en- 
tirely from him, and seemed to take a pleasure 
in asserting that difference, both by word and 
action, toward the titled relatives with whom 
he was traveling, and whom he relied on to in- 
troduce and pioneer the future Lady Aylmer on 
her introduction into “society,” by which both 
he and they meant the élite of the London 
world only. The rest of mankind, resting out- 
side of the charmed circle, being regarded as 
““neople nobody knows.” 

Matters stood in this uneasy condition, when 
an excursion was proposed one day, to visit 
some of the famous glass factories on the oppo- 
site side of the lagoons, which Sir Charles vol- 
unteered to accompany, without his female 
relatives. 

They took a gondola on the Grand Canal ; 
and the two gondoliers in their picturesque cos- 
tumes—one standing just on the front of the 
cabin, the other at the sharp stern of the boat 
—rowed swiftly on past marble palaces, crum- 
bling to decay, untenanted now many of them 
save by bats or owls, and others serving as 
barracks for Austrian soldiers, whose white 
uniforms were hung out, in lieu of draperies, 
from the wide windows, and who sat smoking 
their short pipes at the doorways or on the 
window-sills of palaces Once tenanted by the 
Doges and Senators of Venice, the Dorias, 
Falieros, and others whose names are historical. 

Yet the beauty of the site, and of the marbie 
edifices which covered it, could not be wholly ob- 
scured by the brutalities of man, and the clear 
blue sky reflected in the rippling water, as they 
glided out into the lagoons, enhanced the pic- 
torial loveliness of the scene, when looking 
back upon it. 

The party comprised only Mr. Van Camp and 
his sister-in-law, Edith and Sir Charles. 

Twilight was setting in as they swung round 
in the gondola to return to the distant city, 
now dimly visible through the evening haze, as 
its lights began to twinkle like dim stars. 

The sun had rushed to his rest, an orb 
of burning red, suddenly dipping down and 
disappearing behind the horizon—casting no 
lingering glances behind, but ushering in the 
evening all at once; the moon with its round 
silvery shield shedding its soft rays over water 
and sky, which alone were visible from the 
gondola, : 

The two elders of the party, complaining of 
the chilliness of the evening air, withdrew into 
the cabin, leaving Sir Charles and Edith alone 
together—the gondoliers at each end of the boat 
keeping time to their oars in a low measured 
chant in the musical Italian tongue. 

The softening influences of the scene and 
hour were not unfelt by the two young hearts, 
soon to be united in so close a tie, and both 
seemed under the spell of their witchery. In- 
stinctively they drew’ nearer to each other, all 
their late coolness and reserve melting away. 
And as Sir Charles took the small hand that 
hung listlessly by the fair girl’s side, he pressed 
it warmly in his own, and gazed fondly in her 
face, with all the fervor of a devoted lover. A 
chill shot through his heart, as with the unerr- 
ing instinct of true affection, he felt that there 
was no reciprocal ardor in the heart which 
seemed to flutter so wildly in the young girl’s 
bosom, and that the pressure was not returned 
—nay, even the small soft hand half withdrawn 
from his own, by an impulse she could not 
control. The bright blue eyes were not turned 
toward his, under the silvery sheen of the 
moonlight, but cast down upon the rippling 
water; and her thoughts seemed wandering 
far away from him, who stood by her side, 
living and breathing at that moment for her 
alone. 

“ Edith!” he said, with tears in his voice— 
“dear Edith! for God’s sake tell me what this 
means! How have I offended you, and what 
has wrought this change in your heart, that 
you treat me like a stranger—yes, more coldly 
than a stranger—and seem to recoil from my 
very touch? I have seen and felt this for some 


time past, and only forgot it for one brief rap-, 


turous moment now, soon to be recalled more 
painfully to the truth, Have I, then, grown re- 
pulsive to you? for God’s sake tell me, before it 
is too late !” 





The impassioned and earnest tone in which 
her companion spoke, roused the young girl 





from her reverie, She breathed ad 

though suddenly recalled to the thee m4 
lover's presence, and tears rose to her eyes as 
she answered : 

“Indeed, Sir Charles, you do me and yourself 
an injustice. You are very far indeed from 
being repulsive to me, for I respect and admire 
you as much as ever, and would not wound you 
for the world! I am indignant. with myself 
that I cannot make a warmer return for your 
affection ; but I begin to fear itis my nature—for 
I must telk you the truth—that I do not and can- 
not love you as I know you deserve to be loved 
and as my heart tells me I ought to love yout 
It would be dishonorable in me to deceive a 
heart so noble, and so loyal as yours ; and I tell 
you, with mortification and pain and shame for 
my own cold heart, that what I have dreamed 
of love, but never felt, is far different from the 
feeling entertained for you. I honor, esteem 
respect you! I look up to you for guidance, 
and entrust my future fearlessly to your keep- 
ing ; but I would deceive you, did I tell you that 
my love for you, is the same as yours for me. 
Why this should be so I cannot tell ; I only 
know such is the truth !” 

Over the fair smooth brow of the English- 
man there seemed to pass a spasm of deadly 
pain ; and she felt a shuddering thrill shake the 
strong hand that still held hers. Then that 
hand closed convulsively on hers with a clasp 
which was painful, and turning his face toward 
her, he pleaded his cause, with all the fervor of 
& strong nature habitually kept under control, 
but sweeping everything before it when once 
unchained. 

“Edith he said, “when I unsealed my 
heart to you, sitting amidst those ruins at 
Luxor, and obtained from your virgin lips the 
confession that you were not indifferent to me, 
I felt that it was all, and more, than I had the 
right to ask, on the first avowal of my passion t 
But now, after long months of intimate ac- 
quaintance, when we know each other better— 
when our troth is plighted—such cold measured 
words as those you have just uttered, cut me to 
the heart. They prove that the love I feel for 
you is not shared—that my affection is not re- 
turned—and. that, rich as I have grown in 
worldly goods, I am a pauper in what I prize 
more—and that you can give me your esteem, 
but not the love which alone is life to me! 

“Oh, Edith! think well ere you reject. the 
priceless wealth of such an affection as mine, 
and cause it to wither and die for the want of 
the sunshine of a look or word of yours. Not: 
twice in a lifetime is a love, so deep and devoted 
as mine, tendered to any woman: and I know 
you too well to believe that you would be the 
wife of any man you did not love. What is my 
fault? Tell me, that I may amend it. In what 
have I been wanting, that you have cooled thus 
in your treatment of me? Tell me, that I may 
repair it. But, oh, Edith! dear to me now as 
ever, in spite of this mortal chill which strikes 
to my heart at your avowal—be not so cruel, so 
pitiless! No longer be an image of snow, 
but a woman: and reciprocate an affection 
—— will make the happiness of two lives per- 
fect.” 

To this impassioned pleading of her lover 
Edith knew not what to reply. She felt the 
force and truth of what he had said: and she 
felt also keenly the ingratitude she manifested 
toward this heart, so noble, so loyal, so gener- 
ous even in its pain. She felt her own heart 
softening toward him, more than it had done 
for many months, and mistook the sentiment of 
sympathy, or of pity, for that of love, which 
it no more resembles than the moonlight does 
the sunlight. So she replied in a softer and 
more sympathetic tone to her lover’s appeal, 
and recanted more of her avowals than the 
truth warranted, under that impulse ; leaving 
him, although not completely satisfied, yet par- 
tially convinced that she had spoken more 
coldly than she felt, and that the affection she 
entertained for him, though not so fervent as 
he might desire, yet could be warmed into a 
greater glow by the fire of his own. 

Half in pity, half in gratified vanity, she was 
listening wtih a pleased and attentive ear to his 
fervent protestations, and glowing plans for their 
future, when the gondola was suddenly arrested, 
and she looked up to see what the impediment 
might be, which had interrupted the smooth 
motion of the barge, and their whispered con- 
versation at the same time. 

The gondola had passed out of the open 
lagoon and entered the Grand Canal. The 
moonlight was as bright as day, and every 
object on the canal distinctly visible along its 
whole length—the black shadows of the marble 
palace on its banks, the column, and winged liom 
of St. Mark, reflected in the clear mirror of the 
limpid waters— producing the effect of a double 
Venice—while from time to time floated on the 
air snatches of melodies of Tasso’s verse, 
breathed by the lips of the gondoliers, coming 
mellowed by distance over the waters, like 
echoes from pleasant m®mories of the past. 

Edith looked up suddenly, as the gondoliers 
backed water with their oars, and after a slight 
shock—as though the gondola had grazed an- 
other—the bark floated like a swan on the water, 
and she saw the face and form she least expected 
to see at that place and time, but which she had 
often seen in her sleeping and waking dreams. 

For as she looked up, there shot out of the 
small canal spanned by the Bridge of Sighs, 
with its palace and prison on either hand, which 
runs at right angles to the Grand Canal, a small 
gondola, so rapidly propelled by its careless 
gondolier, that its sharp prow seemed threaten- 
ing to cut right into the broadside of the one, in 
which the young maiden was listening to a 
love-tale, newer and fresher, if not so rhythm- 
ical as those of Tasso—and told in another 
tongue. 

The rapid backward movement of the gondo- 
liers alone saved the collision ; and as the smaller 
gondola shot across the Grand Canal, just grazing 
the prow of the larger, a form rose from the 
seat outside the cabin, and gazed eagerly into 
the other boat. And the eyes of Edith and 
of Askaros met once more ! those of the former 
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full of wonder and surprise—thoce of the other 
filling their dark Instrous orbs with a light 
more difficult to define, in which rapture and 
pain seemed strangely blended ! 

It was but an instantaneous flash of recog- 
nition ; and the light gondola, propelled by the 
vigorous arm of the single gondolier, shot with 
arrowy speed down the canal, in the direction 
from which the larger had just come, and 
turning into another small canal, was lost to 
view. 

The quick eye of Sir Charles had also recog- 
nized an acquaintance, and he turned in sur- 
prise to Edith : : 

“Why, there is our young Egyptian prince !” 
he said, ‘or his ghost ; although he wears the 
European dress now, and devilish well he looks 
in it too; though thinner than in his bags. 
Who would have expected to meet him here, 
after s0 unceremoniously cutting us all in Cairo, 
as he did. You know I tried my best to fish 
him up when we came down the Nile: but the 
old house was empty when I went there—all the 
family away—and our dragoman told us they had 
all gone away somewhere. By Jove! I must 
fish him up to-morrow ; for he really is the most 
civilized Eastern I have ever met. He came 
pretty near giving us another upset with that 
careless gondolier of his, though !” 

Edith murmured something in reply, but 
complained of the chilliness of the night air, 
and joined her father and aunt in the cabin, 
whither Sir Charles reluctantly followed ; and the 
interrupted conversation was not resumed, as 
they soon reached their residence in the Palazzo, 
which was their temporary home, and spent 
the evening at the theatre of San Felice. 

Edith retired to her rest that night with a 
troubled brow, and a more agitated heart. As 
she disrobed herself, and laid aside the jewels 
she had worn at the opera-house, she murmured 
to herself : 

** Does it not seem like a fatality, the perpet- 
ual apparition of that man! as though he did 
possess the magic carpet of the Persian prince, 
and could transport himself at will, as I once 
jestingly declared he might. How strangely 
does he seem wound up with the thread of my 
life! And how wan and worn he looked in the 
moonlight ! like one who had suffered much in 
mind and body since we met, so many months 
ago, in that mysterious land of his, where every- 
thing seems supernatural.” 

Smiling at her own fancies, she stepped to 
the window overlooking the Grand Canal, 
through which the bright moonlight streamed 
with a brightness like that of day, and waving 
her hand theatrically, exclaimed, laughingly : 

“Tf truly thou art Haroun-el-Reschid, I sum- 
mon thee by this spell to appear!” 

As though in answer to the invocation, round 
the corner of the palace, from the small canal, 
there shot out a light gondola ; and standing 
on the deck, leaning against the cabin, in the 
full light of the moon, she saw again the 
face and form of him she had summened! But 
he saw her not; his eyes were fixed on the dis- 
tant stars, and the gondola glided so swiftly 
past that she had scarcely seen him ere he, had 
vanished again. With a superstitious thrill of 
terror, the maiden shivered as though with 
cold, and she withdrew from the casement, and 
with a troubled mind and heart sought her 
couch, to be haunted with the wildest dreams, 
in which she could trace only one actual figure 
—that of the mysterious and omnipresent 


Egyptian. 





CHAPTER XXIII.—MOUSSA-BEN-ISRAEL. 


A Few weeks after the interview between 
the Viceroy and Daoud-ben-Youssouf, when the 
farce of a judicial investigation into the ac- 
counts of the late Khasnadar, Askaros Effendi, 
had been gone into, and through the garbled 
accounts of his former Wakeel, Daoud, judg- 
ment had been rendered in favor of the Egyp- 
tian Government for several thousand purses, 
with heavy arrearages of interest—amounting to 
a confiscation of the estate—the Syrian was 
again summoned into the Viceroy’s presence. 

He naturally supposed it was to receive the 
thanks; and the promised reward from the 
Viceroy, for the sessions of the Grand Meglis 
were secret, and his treachery to his former 
patron had been so adroitly vailed under the 
feigned fear and reluctance with which he had 
testified, having also made apparently so des- 
perate an effort to conceal the account-books 
which compromised the Khasnadar, as to de- 
ceive all notinthesecret. Those forged books, 
by an understanding with Mahmoud Bey, 
were stolen from the place where he had se- 
creted them, by the old crone, his servant, and 
delivered up to the Meglis; so he considered 
himself safe from detection. He had even al- 
lowed himself to be imprisoned for several days, 
for refusing to divulge where those account- 
books were : and was only liberated when they 
had been found, as stated above. 

For the sole restraint, the sole fear left to 
this subtle and reckless intriguer, who played 
with life and soul as a child with its toys— 
prized one moment, thrown away the next— 
was the dread of El Warda’s discovery of his 
treachery ; which he well knew she never would 
forgive. With that fear lost, like Satan, went 
all his fear. Great as was his avarice, vaulting 
as was his ambition, implacable as was his hate, 
the master-passion of his soul, perverted as it 
was, could be found in his affection for this 
gentle girl. So strange are the diversities of 
human character! so mysterious and inscrut- 
able the workings of the human soul! If on 
the earth’s wide surface there existed two 
beings, more utterly dissimilar in mind, heart 
and soul, than El Warda and Daoud—the one all 
light, the other all darkness—hard, indeed, 
would they be to find. Yet the strange attrac- 
tion of opposites manifested itself here: over- 
poweringly in the case of the man, fitfully and 
feebly in that of the woman, whose purer na- 
ture recoiled instinctively from the occasional 
exhibitions of the darker soul of the Syrian. 

With the haunting fear of detection set at 
pest, he cared for naught else; and it was, 


therefore, with a light heart and a serene brow 
that he mounted his donkey, and set eut for the 
Abassieh, to obey the Viceroy’s summons. * 

While he was still on his way there, another 
had been ushered into the presence of the Vice- 
roy, in secret audience: and that ether was the 
venerable Israelite, Moussa-ben-Israel, who had 
also been peremptorily summoned to the palace 
of the Pasha, by an order he dared not disobey. 

The old man, as he stood before Abbas, after 
prostrating himself in Oriental fashion, was not 
clad in the costly garments he had worn in his 
own house, when he had received the elder 
Askaros in his secret chamber. 

He now wore the yellow cap and gabardine, 
distinctive of the Jew, and squalid poverty and 
misery were stamped upon his external man. 
Long years of pitiless persecution and ruthless 
cruelty, had taught his people to counteract the 
greed and grasping avarice of the Turk, by con- 
cealment of the wealth they coveted, and by a 
courage which, though passive, was none the 
less unflinching and heroic in its contempt of 
danger, torture and death. In the East that 
mysterious race—sole living link between Deity 
and man, through whom the rich heritage of 
salvation and the promises of God to man have 
been revealed in all ages—still present their 
peculiar characteristics : which in the West, by 
the attrition of intercourse and marriage with 
other races, are rapidly being obliterated. 

Moussa-ben-Israel, as he rose up from his 
prostration before the Viceroy, presented that 
type of his tribe, when they sought to eke out 
the lion’s skin with the fox’s, and to oppose 
craft to cruelty : and his appearance and man- 
ner were by no means so prepossessing, as when 
in his own house he had welcomed his friend, 
and his true nature was free to exhibit itself. 
Then, his port and mien had been erect and 
fearless; now, the head was bowed, and he 
seemed like one bending under the bur- 
den of many years, as he stood with downcast 
eyes, and arms dropping nervelessly by his side, 
before the Viceroy, whose countenance wore 
its blackest aspect. 

“Dog of a Yahudi !” was the Viceroy’s salu- 
tation ; “son of the stiff-necked race, whom 
Turk, Nazarene and Gentile equally hate and 
despise ! I have permitted thy presence to pol- 
lute my palace, because I have some questions 
to ask of thee! Answer me truly, though thy 
tongue be so skilled in lying as to make it dif- 
ficult : or I shall cause it to be plucked with red- 
hot pincers from thy blaspheming jaws. They 
tell me that if living man knows, thou knowest 
where the treasures of Askaros Khasnadar are 
concealed : and he was a defaulter to my Gov- 
ernment, and seems to have taken all his 
wealth to the pit of Eblis with him when he 
died—for my people cannot find it. Thou alone 
knowest where it is hidden, and if thou wilt tell 
me ”—said the Viceroy, suddenly changing his 
manner into one of patronizing kindness—‘ my 
gratitude shall richly recompense thee for the 
public service thou wilt have conferred.” And 
he leaned forward on his divan, almost caress- 
ingly, toward the old man. 

‘** Effendina !” replied the Jew, apparently 
much confused and astonished, and plucking 
nervously at his long snowy beard as he spoke, 
* you surely must be jesting with your poor ser- 
vant. Does he look like a man”—and he 
glanced at his soiled and worn gabardine—“ apt 
to know of State secrets, or be entrusted with 
the hiding-place of concealed treasures ? Surely 
my great lord amuses himself by mocking at 
the poor Hebrew, who served his grandsire !” 

“Pig! Swine! Offspring of the thrice ac- 
cursed race, which not only denies the true 
Prophet, but slew its own God!” shrieked Ab- 
bas, in a frenzy of rage. ‘It is thou that laugh- 
est at the beard of thy king and master. An- 
swer my question, and answer it truly: or by 
the tomb of the Prophet, I will cause each sepa- 
rate hair of thy beard to be plucked out by 
pincers, and thine eyeballs to be seared with 
hot irons. Answer, dog! or prepare to meet 
the wrath of Abbas Pasha—for well do I know 
thou liest, and that the secret conveyance of 
the wealth of Askaros is well known to thee, 
as well as the place to which his son and 
daughter have fled!” And he clapped his 
hands sharply together. 

“Send the man with the bowstring,” he said 
to the attendant who came at the call. Anda 
moment after a grim black Nubian, hideous in 
face and figure, with a knotted cord in his 
hand, entered, and, after prostrati.g himself, 
passed silently to the side of the old Hebrew, 
watching a signal from his master, then and 
there to strangle him. 

But, instead of inspiring fear or abject hu- 
miliation, the insulting words of Abbas, and 
the presence of the hideous executioner of the 
will of the tyrant, seemed only to have infused 
new vigor and courage in the breast of the 
dauntiess old man, whose manhood seemed 
to rekindle under the ashes of years at this 
trial. 

The stubborn obduracy, the unflinching forti- 
tude of his long-enduring race, seemed all con- 
centrated in his person, inthis crisis. He raised 
his head, and the grand old Jewish face, with 
its bold outline—nose curved like the eagle’s 
beak, firm full lips, massive jaw, from which 
flowed, like flogg silk, the snowy beard, falling 
upon the ened with the full bright eye, 
like an eagle's , undimmed by age—elevated 
itself to a level with the cruel countenance of 
Abbas, as he sat on his divan, and thus the 

Hebrew spoke : 

* Grandson of Mehemet Ali! who art now, 
by the will of God, Viceroy of Egypt, the sands 
of my life have already run too low, and the 
time of my departure is already too near, in the 
course of nature, for thy threats to terrify me, 
or to extort aught from my lips, which I wish 
not to tell. I am older than thy grandsire 
would have been were he now alive! Respect 
that age, if thou respecteth naught else. Speak 
to me like a human being, and not as to a dog, 
and I may teli thee, not all thou askest, for I 
cannot tell what I do not know, but much 





which it may profit thee to hear. Now, dis- 
miss that creature with the cord, for only 





cowards speak under such compulsion, and lie 
when they speak. From the lips of Moussa- 
ben-Israel a lie never came, nor fear to his soul, 
except of Jehovah Jireh alone! While that 
Nubian stands there thistongue is mute. Thou 
canst cause it to be torn with pincers from 
this mouth : but thou canst not compelittospeak, 
I swear to thee! O Abbas! by the great Jeho- 
vah whom alone I worship, that thou never 
shalt learn from me what alone I know—except 
on the conditions I have named, and one other 
condition : that I shall be permitted to depart in 
peace, when I have spoken. Swear this to me 
by the tomb of the Prophet, or work thy will, 
and see me die in silence, my secret unrevealed. 
I have spoken !” 

The old man ceased—his bent form erect for 
the moment with the vigor of youth ; his dark 
eye flashing; his breast heaving—confronting 
Abbas with a pride greater than bis own. 

The first emotion of the Viceroy at seeing 
one whom he considered, with the prejudice of 
his bigoted nature, as utterly destitute of cour- 
age or principle, rise to the full majesty of 
outraged manhood, and defy death, torture, 
and his wrath, which all his subjects knew was 
deadly, was one of utter amazement. He list- 
ened in mute surprise, which was converted 
into reluctant admiration as the old man pro- 
ceeded. 

When his voice ceased, Abbas drew a long 
breath, and spoke, as to himself : 

* And this man is a Yahudi !” 

“ Ay! Effendina! a Hebrew of the Hebrews! 
by blood, faith and training ! One of that racethou 
hast been taught to despise ; but who are men, 
even as are Mussulman and Nazarene, and in 
whom persecution, like a furnace seven times 
heated, for generation after generation, hath 
developed a strength of will, a quickness of in- 
tellect, and a pertinacity of purpose, which a 
softer training would never have produced, and 
which have made that scattered race—a nation 
no longer—a power over the whole earth. 

“‘Hearken unto me! O Viceroy! In that great 
book of faith which thy Prophet reverenced, 
and from which he drew many of his precepts 
and his laws for Islam, thou mayst read how 
Jehovah never failed to protect His chosen 
people against the Pharaohs, and other kings of 
Egypt,who sought to harm them. Effendina, thou 
hast drank of the waters of the Ain-el-Moussa 
(Well of Moses), near Suez, and the Mollahs 
have told thee the story of that persecution of 
my people, and how it ended. Thotmes wasa 
mighty king, and Moussa but-a poor Hebrew ; 
yet look how Jehovah weighed the one against 
the other? Effendina, I have spoken !” 

“What he saith is true!” muttered Abbas. 
“The Mollahs at Suez have told me that tale ! 
Sheitan protects his own! This old man is 
stubborn, I see, and I cannot frighten his secret 
out of him, so must try coaxing! for I must 
have it. Slave!” he said aloud to the grim 
Nubian, who stood like an ebony statue. 
“ Retire !” and making another prostration, the 
executioner retired as noiseleasly as he had en- 
tered. 

“Now,” said Abbas, turning toward the 
Hebrew, “that I have humored thy whim, I 
presume those stubborn lips of thine will un- 
close, to sing something other than the glories 
of the race of which thou art so proud! But 
stay!” he added. ‘Thou art oid and feeble, 
and to prove how much of my favor thou hast 
earned by thy plain speaking, thou shalt sit 
down in my presence—a privilege, as thou 
knowest, accorded to few of my subjects ;” and 
he pointed to a pile of cushious on the floor, 
where the old man might seat himself. 

The Hebrew accepted the proffered courtesy, 
for the strength of temporary excitement had 
been succeeded by exhaustion. At the same 
time he appreciated the full extent of the con- 
descension, which he rightly judged was in- 
tended to conciliate him, and unseal his lips. 

“Now,” said Abbas, “‘as thou art a wise 
man, and not to be deceived, I will tell thee, O 
Moussa, how this matter stands, and what I 
seek of thee! and thou mayst benefit thy 
friends likewise if thou art frank with me ! 

“My Grand Meglis hath found a judgment 
against the estate of the Khasnadar for many 
thousand purses : but Zoulfikar Pasha, who hath 
the estate in charge, reports that, save the 
landed property, which is of no great value, he 
can find no traces of the reputed wealth which all 
men spoke of. Therefore Justice cannot be 
satisfied: nor can we discover whither the 
children ot Askaros, who might tell us, have 
fled. 

“ Now, in this strait, as men say theu wast 
the trusted friend and »usiness agent of the 
Khasnadar, who visited thee the very day he 
died, I seek to. know where all that wealth is 
lodged, promising a rich reward, which thou 
mayst name, for thy revelations !” 

He ceased, fixing an anxious eye on the 
old man’s face, which was as immovable and 
impenetrable as that of a stone statue. 

“ And if I tell thee all I know, O Effendina! 
—waiving the reward, for I need no bribe—will 
your Highness permit me to add a word of 
counsel afterward ?” 

“Certainly ! so thou wilt but tell me where 
those treasures really are !” he added, eagerly ; 
his dull eye lighting up with avaricious hope. 

“Effendina, I will. But they are neither 
within my reach nor thine !” 

The countenance of Abbas fell, and he cast a 
sinister and malign look, from under his brows, 
on the placid face of the oki man, who observed 
it, and added, hastily : 

* But I can suggest a way, I think, in which 
some of it may be secured !” 

“In the name of the Prophet! man! then 
talk out plainly, and read me no more riddles ! 
for I am growing weary of them! What hast 
thou to suggest ?” 

“This, Highness! The younger Askaros is 
now in Europe ; at Venice when last heard from. 
He is the sole heir; the girl El Warda being 
only an adopted daughter of the Khasnadar, 
and not entitled to inherit. She therefore is 
useless in this affair. The Consul-General, who, 
as protector of Askaros, claims now to protect 


what are his estates, is a stumbling-block in 
the way also. Is it not so, Effendina?” 

Abbas assented by an impatient nod of his 
head, and a lowering brow, as though the men- 
tion of that name irritated him. 

“The Elchee—whom may Sheitan seize— 
hath had the insolence to set up some such 
pretext,” he said ; “‘thou art well informed as 
to what passes in the secret sessions of my 
Grand Meglis !” 

The old man did not notice the sneer, but re- 
sumed : 

“Well, then, Highness, why not offer the 
Consul-General to mediate between thy Govern- 
ment and Askaros, by proposing that he shall 
be reinstated in thy good graces, and enjoy his 
inheritance, on payment of an indemnity agreed 
upon, in liquidation of the Government claim 
against his father’s estate? For I assure your 
Highness, the money invested abroad—a very 
large sum—is entirely under the control of the 
young man now: and to seize upon his lands 
would lead to a quarrel with the Consul- 
General.” 

Abbas refiected a few moments, then re- 
plied : 

“T believe thou speakest truly, O Moussa! 
and the wisdom of thy counsel is worthy of thy 
great ancestor, after whom thou hast been fitly 
named. I will take warning of Thotmes, and 
not only allow thee to depart in peace, but 
adopt thy counsel also, and take thee and thine 
under my special protection henceforth. 

“Go thou to the Consul-General, and sug- 
gest this thing to him, as though I knew 
not of it ; for it is not fitting the proposal should 
come from me. I rely on thy discretion to pro- 
tect my dignity therein; and thou must not 
even hint to him that the thing will not be new 
to me. Bakaloum! Thou mayst now depart ; 
and I thank thee that thou hast reminded me 
that the Prophet hath ordered the toleration of 
all faiths, though there be no salvation except 
through Islam ! 

“ Salaam Aleikoum, old patriarch! Peace be 
with thee !” 

The old man rose up, made his reverence, 
and retired with a lighter heart than he h 
entered, feeling, like one who has safely emerged 
from the den of a tiger. 

As he passed through the courtyard he en- 
countered Daoud-ben-Youssouf, who was just 
entering the palace gates. The recognition 
was mutual, as also the surprise. 

“What seeks the fox in the cave of the 
tiger ?”” thought Moussa. 

‘*What can have brought that old dotard 
here ?” thought Daoud. 

But each only greeted the other courteously, 
exchanging no words, and passed on his way. 

The Hebrew mounted his white donkey at 
the gate, and ambled slowly home—a smile on 
his aged face+thinking of the good tidings he 
had to tell E] Warda, still his secret guest. 








THE GREAT FIRE AT) HUNTER’S POINT, 
LONG ISLAND. 


Ong of the greatest and most disastrous con- 
flagrations ever witnessed in the vicinity of New York 
city, occurred at Hunter’s Point, L. L, at an early 
hour of the morning of Tuesday, May 25th. 

The fire was first discovered in the premises of 
the Devoe Manufacturing Company, refiners of 
petroleum and naphtha, by the watchman of the oil 
factory, on the opposite side of Newtown Creek. At 
first the light, appearing in t-vo places, resembled the 
glimmer of lanterns, but in a few seconds it burst 
forth with a volume of fire and smoke, An alarm 
was promptly sounded, and a large number of steam 
fire-engines and hose companies were soon at 
the scene, and in full operation. The Metra. 
politan, the harbor police boat and the Minne~ 
hanouck steamed down the river, and directed severak 
powerful streams of water on the burning mass. 
Great difficulty was experienced in obtaining the 
necessary supply of water, as that part of the island 
was furnished with water only by pumps and wells. 
Long lines of hose were stretched over Newtown Creek 
bridge, but the supply was still inadequate. The 
storage sheds of the Devoe Company and the refinery 
of Day & Co., in a short time were entirely co: 
but the flames continued to spread with the utmost 
fury, being fed by the immense quantity of petroleum 
and naphtha on the grounds. Over a dozen lighters 
or barges loaded with oil in cases and barrels, and 
lying at the wharves, besides the Norwegian bark 
Advance, having on board 1,750 cases and 690 barrreis 
of oil, were totally destroyed. Terrific explosions 
took place from time to time, startling the neighbor- 
hood and making the firemen cautious in approach- 
ing the place. 

At about nine o’clock on Wednesday morning the 
brig Advance, which had been burning all night, cap. 
sized, precipitating hundreds af gallons of burning oil 
into Newtown Creek. The flames spread rapidly over 
the surface of the water, and another alarm of fire 
was immediately sounded, bringing all the engines of 
the Eastern District back to the scene of the disaster, 
The tide was flowing strongly into the creek from the 
East river at the time, and the seething mass of 
burning oil spread rapidly up the creek, and in the 
direction of the new Hunter’s Point bridge. The 
scene at this point was terribly grand. The entire 
creek from shore to shore, and from the point of ita 
infiux into the East river nearly up to the bridge, was 
one living, lurid sheet of fame, which would at inter- 
vals shoot up to an amazing height, the whole covered 
with dense masses of black smoke. Lines were 
formed for passing bricks from the yard of J. C. Pro- 
vost to the firemen on the docks. The men worked 
with a will, and in an incredibly short time upward 
of two thousand bricks had been hurled into the 
stream. The violent agitation of the water thua 
caused had the effect of checking the progress of the 
flames, and with the very material aid rendered by 
the tugboat Fuller, the conflagration was soon en- 
tirely staid. 

An investigation into the origin of the fire is being 
actively prosecuted by Fire Marshal Keady, of the 
Metropolitan Department, which, from the testimony 
already deduced, promises some startling disclosures, 
The loss is estimated at nearly $1,000,000. 





Curngse seals, of white porcelain, continue 
to be found in Ireland. They are exactly similar in 
design to those still in use in China, in 





f Foo-chi The inscriptions on also, are fog 
‘C ow. e 
the most part proverbs current in China. 
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TONGUES FROM TOMBS; 
oR, 
The Stories that Graves Tell. 


No. 3.—_AGRICULTURAL LABORERS AND 
THE PRINCES OF CHIMU. 


BY E. G. SQUIER. 


In Number Two of this series of articles I gave 
an account of “A Plain Man’s Tomb in Peru,” 
as explored by myself. Let us see now how 
the poor men of Peru, and how the rich men 
fared, when it came to be their turn to enter 
the common receptacie of all mankind, the 
grave. 

Regarding the “lower classes,” as we are 
accustomed to designate those portions of man- 


THE FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, TRENTON, 
MN. J., REV. RICHARD H. RICHARDSON, D. D., 
PASTOR.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MACKIN- 
TosH.—sEE PaGE 206. 


kind which seem destined, under every civil, 
political, and social organization, to be ‘‘ hewers 


of wood and drawers of water,” and in fact, if | 


not In name, to be the slaves of their fellows— 
why, in Peru, as everywhere else, they met in 
death a treatment corresponding with that so 
sternly meted out to them in life. They were 
thrust Imto holes in the nitrous sands of the 
coast, or into crevices of the rocks among the 


mountains, unless indeed tumbled indiscrimin- | 
such | 


ately into cavérns and fissures, with 
secant paraphernalia for their peregrinations ina 
foture world as their own limited means, or 
those of their humble friends, could supply. 


Wooden idok—these were the objects most fre- 
quently found with the plebeian dead on the 
coast. of Peru—dead buried in such shallow 
graves that the winds often exposed them, and 
the earthquakes thrust them up to the day. 

To utilize their arable lands, the ancient in- 
habitants of Peru were accustomed to pile up 


Few and rude, indeed, are the relics found #ith 
their shriveled remains. A calabash or gourd, | 
perhaps a carved wooden cup, containing | 
amulets or charms, queer stones to the natural 
peculiarities of which the superstitious, igno- | 
rant mind rendered reverence, or to which, 
when slightly altered by art, some resemblance 
could be given to objects animal or vegetable, 


an implement of toil, and perhaps a rude heaps, and in these, and equally to avoid en- 
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the stones that encumbered the ground in great | 


their humble dead, Thousands 
of such heaps dot the glains around 
Lima, and thé valleys of the Rimac and Chillou. 
It was in one of these that I came upon the 
dried-up body of one of the ancient tillers of 
| the soil, to whom was denied the comparatively 
sumptuous resting-place of the fisherman of 
Pachacamac. He sat alone among the stones, 
| wrapped in rustic cloths, with some pods of 
beans and ears of maize pressed between his 
breast and knees, altogether testifying that the 
distinctions of life, real or adventitious, extend 
to the very grave. 

But at his feet, enveloped in coarse cotton 
cloth, were two special objects of interest, and 
both obviously connected with his superstitions 
—shall I say religion? The first was a kind of 
idol or mask (Out No. 1), cut out of wood, of which 
I givefa view, the whole bearing suggestive re- 


Sion dap upon the areas of cultivation, they 
mR 
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semblance to the carved idols brought from dis- 
tant Pacific islands. It is painted red on the face. 
and has on top and at both sides holes through 
| which thin cords, still remaining in place, were 
passed, as if to attach it in front of some object, 
} a8 coroners would say, “unknown.” A pro- 
| jection beneath the chin, as if designed to fit 
into a socket, suggests the possibility that, on 
occasion, it was carried surmounting a pole or 
staff of the bamboo. It is seven and a half 
inches vertically, exelusive of the lower pro- 
jection, by seven inches broad, and is boldly 
and freely cut, as if by some sharp chisel or 
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TONGUES FROM 


similar instrument. There were no remains to 
indicate it, but I formed an opinion at the outset 
that the eye-sockets had been filled by oval 
pieces of some nacreous shell, corresponding with 
what we so often see in the works of the Poly- 
nesian Islands, and.of the people of the African 


Beneath the alleged Monotheism or qualified 
‘Polytheism of Peru, and behind the loftier re- 
ligions taught 
by the govern- 
ing classes 
both of the 
Coast and. the 
Sierra, . there 
seems to. have 
existed a kind 
of worship not 
far removed 
from what we 
loosely desig- 
nate as fetish- 
ism, bearin 
however, in al 
probability, no 
more  incon- 
sistent rela- 
tion to the 
first than the 
devotion ren- 
dered by the 
Greeks and 
Romans to their Lares and Penates, and the gods 
of the garden and the highway, to the superior 
personages or powers of their Pantheon. Thus 
quaint rocks and distorted trees were vene- 
rated, and, as already said, superstitious respect 
attached to any object, such as an ear of maize 
strangely variegated, or a pebble having resem- 
blance to some object possessing life. All were 
invested with significance, and regarded with rev- 
erence.’ Sometimes natural resemblances were 
made more distinct by art ; a line was drawn to 
more clearly indicate the mouth, or a dot added to 
duplicate a* spot that bore some resemblace to 
an eye on some smooth stone casually having a 
rude likeness to a llama or other animal. 

Thus, in addition to the mask above de- 
scribed, I found with the remains of the poor 
occupant of the rough stone mound of Lima- 





no. 1—CABVED WOODEN IDOL 
FROM PACHACAMAC. 





No. 2—WooDEN BOWL FROM TOMB NEAR LIMA, 


tambo, a kind of wooden bowl (Cut No. 2), 
four inches and a half in diameter, and nearly 
four inches high, very nicely carved, with a 
border of conventional representations of some 
kind of bird running around its rim. I am un- 
able to say of what kind of wood it is made, but 
its euter surface is smooth, as if polished, while 
its interior shows the marks of sharp and effi- 
cient tools. This bowl was packed full of ayers 
of variously-colored soft alpaca and vicufia 
wool, in perfect preservation. Between each 
layer were deposited various  Jdly-shaped 
pebbles, having some faint likeness to animals, 
a little strengthened by art. One, whether 
natural or artificial) — cannot say, resembled a 
bear. There “@ also some fragments of 
quartz crystal, but the most interesting was a 
very good car- 
ving in a vari- 
egated talc of 
an ear of maize, 
three inches 





long, and of 
just  propor- 
tions. Now, all 


No, 3—PERUVIAN zARAMAMA. these articles 
were what are 


called, according to the Padre Arriaga in his 
rare book on the ‘“Extirpation of Idolatry 
in Peru,” canopas, the household deities, or 
lares of the ancient inhabitants. We are told 
that “the most med, of these were the 
bezoar stone (quicu) and small quartz crystals 
(guispi). The carvings in stone, in imitation of 
ears of maize, are specially mentioned under 
the name of zaramama. (Cut No. 3). 

From the relics here described, we may con- 
clude that their possessor was in life a plain 
agricultural laborer, of scant possessions, al- 
though the implements of his toil were not de- 
posited with him. These may have been too 
valuable to his children to be sacrificed to filial 
affection, or perhaps they belonged to his em- 
ployer, who cared little under what difficulties 
his defunct servant 
might be called on to 
till the sacred lands of 
another world. We 
are not ignorant, how- 
ever, of what these 
agricultural imple- 
ments were, for many 
have been recovered 
from the ancient 
tombs and ruins. They 
are all of copper al- 
loyed with tin in vari- 
ous proportions, form- 
ing a compound metal 
celled chumpi, and the 
larger portion of them 
resemble in shape, as 
they certainly coincide 
with in use, the s0- 
called celts of the an- 
NO. 7—ANCIENT ImPLE- Client northern nations 
MENT ov Bronze. of Europe. They may 
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TOMBS: THE AGRICULTURAL LABORERS AND THE PRINCES OF CHIMU. 


be described as a kind of chisel; of varying 

size and weight, rather broader at the 

than above, with a socket into which to fit'a 

handle, the socket having a slit in one side, 

so that the handle. would be tightened in its 
" * 


reverence, awe and adoration—when they.tore 
the golden effigy of the Sun from the walls, 
on which the eyeless sockets of. the Inca em- 
perors.were forever fixed. It was only to those 
who had worn the Jlantu, or crimson tassel, and 





NO. 9—AYMARA OCHULPA, OR BURIAL TOWER, AND HILL FORT, BOLIVIA. 


place when the instrument was used. We no- 
tice the same device in some of our agricultural 
implements to-day. Precisely similar tools 
(Cut: No. 4) are still used by the laborers of 
Nicaragua, only iron is substituted for bronze. 
They are used in prying up and mellowing the 
earth, as we do with a spade. 

But the Peruvian agriculturist had other im- 
plements coming nearer our spade in shape, of 
two of which (Cuts Nos. 5 and 6), one engraved 
with figures, represen- 
tations:are given here- 
with. The plain origin- 
al is eleven inches long 
including the socket, 
which measures nearly 
five inches, and is four 
inches broad, forming a 
very efficient — imple- 
ment in experienced 
hands. That with orna- 
mented engravings is 
fourteen inches long by 
four and a half broad. 
It weighs about three 
pounds. Another agri- 
cultural implement, 
with a curved blade not 
unlike some tools now 
in use, is also engraved 
(Cut No. 7). It meas- 
ures ten inches in total 
length, and shows that 
the ancient inhabitants 
of Peru knew perfectly 
how to adapt the forms of their implements to 
the objects they had in view. Cut No. 8 re- 
presents an ancient Peruvian mason’s trowel. 

It was not, however, in the manner I have 
described that the royal and distinguished dead 


of ancient Peru were buried, nor do their tombs | 
ground, corresponding precisely with the crom- 


tell the same monotonous story of toil, frugal- 
ity, simplicity, narrow ambition and contented 
life. The Sons of the Sun, as they proudly 
styled themselves, were fain to sit after death 
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no. 12—TOMB B, GRAND CHIMU, 








the feather of the curacanqgui—the insignia of 
power—that a place in: the temple was’ per- 
mitted. The ayllos, or inferior members of the 
reigning family and race, were’ buried in ela- 
borate tombs in the beautiful valley of Yucay, 
where, beneath the shadow of lofty snowy 
mountains, and under the threatening eaves of 
mighty glaciers, Nature revels in eternal spring ; 
where the songs of.birds are never still, and 
where flowers succeed to-flowers. in constant 
bloom, and fruits fol- 
low fruits in unweary- 
ing succession. From 
one of these tombs 
came the positive evi- 
dences of the often 
surmised and as often 
denied knowledge of 
surgery among the In- 
cas, for here was found 
a skull showing a cas¢ 
of trepanning in life, a 
delicate operation even 
now, with all our in- 
strumental aids, and 
evincing a scientific 
knowledge and skill of 
which no monkish 
chronicle nor native 
tradition gives record. 
Among the subject 
races that went to make 
up the Inca empire, the 
largest and most im- 
portant were the Ay- 
maras, who occupied the high, wide region 
around Lake Titicaca. They buried their 
dead, according to their rank, in sitting pos- 
ture, in cists dug in the earth, and sur- 
rounded by a small circle of unwrought 
stones, or in rough stone chambers above 


lechs of the Scandinavian and Celtic world. 


Their chieftains and distinguished dead, how- 
ever, in the later periods of their history, were 
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No. 11—EXCAVATION OF THE ROYAL CEMETERY, GRAND CHIMU. 


in grim array, in the great temple of their ; 
father, the Sun, in the imperial city of Cuzco, | 
equally the shrine of religion and the seat of | with exquisite skill. 


deposited in round or square towers of stone, 
called chulpas, often of great size, and hewn 
These towers, entered by 


empire. There the Spaniards found their de- an opening only large enough to admit a single 


siccated bodies, in chairs of gold, and resplend- 





ent with regal emblazonry—the objects alike of 


person crawling on his hands and knees, and 
closed by a carefully-fitted stone, were vaulted 


inside, and divided into niches, in which the 
dead were placed in sitting posture, surrounded 
by their treasures and the insignia of their 
rank. Some of these towers: are of compara- 
tively rude construction, as is shown in the ac- 
companying engraving of one’ standing on a 
ledge overlooking the valley of Escoma, on the 
eastern shore of 
Lake Titicaca, in 
Bolivia. It is dis- 
tinguished as hav- 
ing two’ chambers, 
with ‘separate en- 
trances, one above 
the’ other, the’ up- 
per one roughly 
vaulted. The cham- 
bers had been rifled, 
and when I visited 
the chulpa (Cut No. 
9) nothing remained 
in them except 
some crumbling 
skeletons and’’ bro- 
ken pottery. From 
the site- of ry i 
monument, on th 
other side of the 
valley (Cut Wo. 10), 
may be seen one of 
the ancient pucaras, 
or hill forts, con- no, 5—ANCIENT PERUVIAN 
sisting of a series of AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
five concentric ter- MENT OF BRONZE. 
races and stone 

walls, surrounding a conical eminence of grea 
regularity of form. 

Perhaps, however, the most imposing sepul- 
chral monuments of all America, are those of 
Grand Chimu, or Mansiche, near the city of 
Truxillo, in Northern Peru. Here was once estab- 
lished: the ‘most: powerful and richest of all the 
principalities that existed on the Peruvian coast 
before, one after another, they were subdued by 
the Incas, and incorporated’ in the Inca Empire. 
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Nos. 4 anpD 6—anorEnT PERvvidN AGRICULTU- 
BAL IMPLEMENTS. 


The princes of Chimu resisted longest the in- 
vaders from the mountains, and it was not un- 
til the reign of the warlike Yupanqui that they 
were obliged to succumb. Provoked by their 
long and stubborn defense, the irate Inca ruth- 
lessly destroyed their capital, the ruins of which 
now cover an area of not far from twenty- 
seven square miles—a wilderness of gigantic 
huacas, or pyramids; of palaces, dwellings 
prisons, foundries, granaries, reservoirs, and 
tombs, impossible to indi- 
cate or explain in the com- 
pass of a single article. 

Some of the hwacas, or 
great pyramidal structures, 
were probably equally tem- 
ples and tombs, in which 
were buried the princes of 
Chimu with their riches, 
and on which were prac- 
ticed the rites of the an- 
cient religion. Originally 
regular im) shape, they 
have been 80 disfigured by 
excavations as to appear 
now only as great natural 
hills isolated in the sandy 
plain. They had galleries 
and chambers and secret 
vaults, and contained at 
one. time, if indeed they do not still hide, vast 
treasures. I have before me a, copy from the 
record of the royal treasury of Truxillo for the 
year 1577-8, from which it appears that one 
Garcia Guiterrez, of: Toledo, took, during those 
two years, from one of these structures, which 
still bears the name of the Huaca de Toledo, 
a& sum, in gold and silver, amounting to a 
very little less than 
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false returns to the di 
Crown, the allega- 
tion being that he 
and its vicinity. If 
I were called on to 
state what in my 


$5,000,000. And at 
had failed to re- Y 
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the end of 1578, 
the*lucky Guiterrez 
was obliged to es- 
cape from Truxillo 
in a schooner, at 
night, on the charge 
port some hundreds 
ot golden bars, ‘‘ del 
tamafio de ladrillos,” 
the size of bricks. 
Treasure-seeking 18 
still the order of 


of having made 
the day in Truxillo 
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principal industry, I should say, “ excavating 
duacas, or robbing graves.” A single indi- 
vidual, a colonel by title, during the year of 
my visit, had expended more than $40,000 in 
excavations. Companies are often formed for 
* diggings ” precisely as gold and silver mining 
companies are got up in Wall street; and as in- 
dicating the extent of these operations, I may 
mention that in excavating the great huaca of 
El Obispo, a village, with a church, was raised 
near it to accommodate the numerous workmen. 
The amount of money expended in treasure- 
seeking among the ruins of Grand Chimu alone, 
since the Conquest, must be computed by mil- 
lions of dollars, and would have built a railway 
over the mountains from Cajamarca to the 
Amazon. 

Still, this fanatical spirit of avarice, akin to 
that mania for gambling which possesses miners, 
brokers, and railway directors, has not been 
without some good resuits. It has disentombed 
and brought to light many remains of antiquity, 
edifices, and tombs, which the limited means of 
the archwologist and antiquary would never 
have uncovered, together with their concealed 
architectural and artistic treasures. Had it not 
been for the efforts, illy and often mischiev- 
lously directed, of Colonel La Rosa, how should 
I have known anything of the grand reception- 
hall of the princes of Chimu, with its walls rich in 
relievo-arabesques, and, in places, still brilliant 
with colors! Or of those subterranean cham- 
bers in which were stowed away more than ten 
thousand cotton mattresses, that, after a burial 
of centuries, were exhumed, passed through the 
cotton-gin, and sold ‘to England to help supply 
the famine in that staple occasioned by our civil 
war? Or of that hidden vault in which were 
piled up, to the height of more than ten feet, 
the quaint silver vases and utensils of the 
thrifty and luxurious denizens of Grand Chimu ? 

And above all, how should I have been able 
to present to my readers a plan and view of a 
portion of the Necropolis of Chimu, as remark- 
able, in many respects, as that of Memphis or 
the Nile ? 

I have said the vengeful Incas completely 
ruined the capital of the Chimus, and what fire 
and the other means of destruction at their 
command failed to destroy, time, the elements, 
and the treasure-diggers have generally re- 
duced to rude heaps of earth and rubbish as 
shapeless. as those of Nineveh. Yet, when 
these are excavated,we find not only the plans of 
the old edifices distinctly defined, but also their 
lower walls nearly intact. In sinking a shaft 
into a broad, but rather low mass of ruins, near 
the heart of the old city, Colonel La Rosa came 
upon what he at first took to be a concealed 
building, a chapel or oratorio—a smali but 
solid structure of compact rubble, well cast 
over with smooth clayy and painted in lively 
colors. Excavating carefully around it, he” 
found that it stood in a kind of enclosure of 
massive walls, of similar composition with its 
own, but of coarser material. It was rectan- 
gular in plan, twelve feet long by six wide, with 
the walls slightly inclining inward, and nine 
feet high. At each end (Cut No. 11) wasa 
narrow entrance, neatly walled up with adobes ; 
and on each side, near the top, were three small 
windows. The excitement of the discoverers 
was intense; here they felt sure was the pexe 
grande—big fish—as the traditional butas yet un- 
discovered grandest treasure of the Chimu 
princes is called. The colonel sent to town for 
a force to protect his anticipated wealth from 
the workmen who were eager to break down 
the adobe barrier between them and the count- 
less millions the vault was supposed to contain. 
But alas, for their golden visions! (Cut No. 12) 
Alack, for the colonel’s hopes! When entered, 
the yault was found to be a tomb, with niches, 
each containing the dried bodies of as many of 
the princes or princesses, chieftains or chief- 
tainesses, courts or courtesans of the Court of 
Chimu ! 

An account of what was found with these 
ghastly denizens of the grave, with some ac- 
count of the sépulchral ‘remains of New 
Granada, will form another article of this 
series. 


FLOWERS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Few persons are aware of the extent of the 
flower business in and about New York city ; and in- 
deed it is dificult to estimate, either the number of 
shoots, buds, and full-blown flowers used daily, or the 
amount paid and received forthem. Of the strictly 
first-class florists in the city, there are upward of 
twenty, each having a liberal patronage, and employ- 
ing from ten to fifty persons. 

At this season of the year, the business is exceed- 
ingly brisk,and considcra ble difficulty is experienced 
in obtaining the necessary quantity of the choice 
species of Roses, Camelias, Orange-blossoms, and 
Carnations. To have a ball, an evening party, a wed- 
ding or a funeral, without a bountiful display of at- 
tractive flowers, is to ignore the usages of fashionable 
life, and not unfrequently one of the heaviest items of 
expenditure will be for the charming gems that now 
render nature so beautiful, 

Flowers are arranged according to the occasion for 
which they are required, and a very keen perception 
of the effects of contrast is indispensable to the suc- 
cessful florist. Fashion changes as much with flowers 
as with articles of attire, and the smooth, symmetrical 
style of bouquets so long in demand are, this season 
at least, decidedly out of favor. The orders for bou- 
quets and baskets made up loosely, are greater now 
than at any former time. The advantages claimed 
are, that the flowers preserve their freshness longer, 
do not break apart so quickly, and present a more at- 





perfectly round, were composed of the choicest Roses, 
Cape Jasmins, white Carnations, Orange- 


die (about half-round), composed of white 

Carnations, Cape Jasmins, Lilies -of -the- Valley, 
Candytuft, Sweet Abyssum, and Orange-blossoms, 
@iged with silk fringe about five inches deep. Bou- 
quets of this style, when properly made, may be pre- 
served a very long time after using, by being covered 


Floral designs are very numerous, embracing stars, 
anchors, harps, initials, hearts, lyres, crowns, mono- 
grams, etc. A very beautiful arrangement is that of 
large birds’ nests, spanned with arches of flowers, 
and having a small looking-glass beneath. The 
frames for these designs are made of wire, very 
strong, and may be used for many years. 

One of the handsomest and most expensive baskets 
we have seen this season, made by J. D. Clarke & Co., 
of this city, was recently presented to a Fifth avenue 
belle at a soiree. The basket was a round, flat one, 
three feet in diameter, in the centre of which there 
was a raised ball, composed of bands of red, white 
and blue flowers. Above and overspreading the ball 
was a temple two feet high, covered with red and 
white blossoms of the most odorous nature, and fes- 
tooned with sprays of white and green. 

Among the neatest designs for funeral flowers are 
upright harps, lyres and anchors, to be backed with 
moss and mountain pine. 

There are more flowers cultivated in the vicinity of 
New York now than ever, and very few are wasted. 

The flower girls and boys who expose their dainty 
bouguets along the streets obtain their flowers from 
the public fields in New Jersey and some parts of 
Westchester county, N. Y., and also from florists. In 
the first case very few rare or expensive flowers are 
gathered, and in the latter they work up the stock 
that cannot otherwise be sold. Although a majority 
of the flowers used in this city are obtained from the 
suburbs, a large quantity of Roses, Carnations and 
Camelias come from Boston and Philadelphia. 








The Fourth Presbyterian Church, Trenton, 
N. J., Rev. Richard H. Richardson, D. D., 
Pastor. 


Tue Fourth Presbyterian Church is an im- 
posing modern brown-stone edifice, which has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention from its prominent 
and beautiful site, and the symmetry and tastefuincss 
of the building itself. It is in the eastern portion of 
State street, on the corner of Clinton street, which 
locality has some of the best improvements in dwell- 
ings and public buildings of any part of the city. 
There are many fine old trees and flower gardens, 
presenting rural features of much attractiveness. 
The corner-stone of this church was laid in October, 
1859, and it was dedicated in the following year. The 
church cost about twenty-two thousand dollars, and 
the land, parsonage, organ, etc., brought up the 
whole outlay to between thirty-six or thirty-seven 
thousand dollars. The building is 48 feet wide by 100 
feet in length, and the spire is 216 feet high. A lec- 
ture-room in the rear is 30/by 65 feet, and a Sunday- 
school room on the second floor has the same dimen- 
sions. The audience portion of the church seats six 
hundred people, and the lecture-room about two hun- 
dred. The pews are walnut, with red upholstery. 

This congregation was organtzed in 1858, with fifty 
members. There are now two hundred members, 
and two hundred and fifty children in the Sunday- 
school. The pastor at this time is the Rev. Dr. 
Richard H, Richardson. He was born in Lexington, 
Kentucky, and is over forty years of age. He gradu- 
ated at Princeton Collége in 1844; and atthe Theolo- 
gical Seminary in the same place in 1848. He was in- 
stalled in Chicago over the North Presbyterian Church, 
where he remained a few years. After this he was 
settled in Putnam county, New York, for four or five 
years, and then went to Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
where he was in charge of a congregation about five 
years. On the Ist of November, 1868, he commenced 
his duties as the pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church of Trenton, We received his degree of D. D. 
from Princeton College in 1865. He is a man of learn- 
ing and eloquence. He has a force of character and 
mind which makes his efforts very successful in all 
his pastoral relations. He is earnest in his work, con- 
sistent in his life, and has talents and experience to 
serve him on all occasions. 








Tue question of the interior composition of 
the earth is one which just now, especially in view of 
volcanic phenomena, attracts much attention. Some 
philosophers maintain it as a molten mass, having 
outlets (volcanic) to the surface; others, that the 
earth commenced cooling first‘from the interior, and 
that volcanic phenomena are the results of a kind of 
fermentation of the deposited rocks under constantly 
changing pressures. However this may be, we know 
that the interior of the earth, be it fluid or solid, must 
be twice as the surface in density, The mean density 
of the earth’s mass is about 5 1-2 times that of Water, 
whilst the average of such parts of its exterior, as we 
are acquainted with, is reckoned at only about 2 1-2; 
it follows, therefore, that the central parts must be in. 
finitely more heavy, in order to account for its mean 
total density of 51-2. It has been calculated that if 
the earth was composed of 3 concentric portions of 
equal thickness and of densities respectively increas- 
ing toward the centre in arithmetical progression, we 
should have—an outer crust, as before stated, of 
specific gravity 21-2; an intermediate zone of about 
12; and a central nucleus of about 20 times the 
density of water; whilst if we were to imagine more 
than 3 zones, it would follow that the central nucleus 
would be found still denser in proportion as more 
zones are conceived. The old idea that such great in- 
crease in density can be due merely to the effects of 
superincumbent pressure is not borne out by the 
results of experiment, and further appears manifestly 
inadequate, when we also take into account the coun- 
teract ng effects of the expansion produced by the 
earth’s internal heat ; it would follow, therefore, that 
the substances forming the interior of the earth must 
in themselves be of a much denser nature than the 
generality of the bodies which we meet at its sur- 
Jace, Of all the elementary bodies recognized by the 
chemists, it is only some few of the heavy metals 
which at all approach in density that of either the 
nucleus or intermediate zone, as already calculated, 
and consequently it requires not only the assumption 
that bodies do become very considerably denser when 
subjected to pressure, but that there must also be a 
great accumulation of the heavy metals and their 
compounds in the interior of the earth, in order to ac- 
count for the high mean specific gravity (5 1-2) of the 
total mass of the globe. 


Tue German astronomer Maedler has meas- 
ured the height of 1,093 mountains in the moon. 
Twenty-two of these are higher than Mont Blanc, 
which is within a few feet of being three miles high ; 
six are above 19,000 feet. The highest observed moun- 
tain in the moon is 24,344 feet high. 


Aut the sovereigns of Europe have now con- 
tributed money to the monument to be erected in 
honor of the Emperor Maximilian. The Sultan sent 
one thousand florins, and the King of Italy two thou- 
sand. The Republic of Mexico contributed the corpse 
for the monument '@ stand over. 


Mount W senator, in New Hampshire, has 
an elevation of 6,285 feet. But there are not less than 
twenty-five mov.ntains in Western North Carolina that 





. ‘The colossus is Mount Mitchell, 6,707 
of the Bocky Mountains. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Aw Irish paper reporting the loss of a 
steamer, says, “The captain swam ashore; so did 
the stewardess, She was insured for five thousand 
pounds sterling, and was loaded with pigs.” 


‘I sez him on his winding way,” said Mrs. 
Jenkins, as she saw Mr. Jenkins cork-screwing his 
way home just as the shades of twilight were creep- 
ing over the landscape. 


Tue Marcu or Scrence.—Artist (as a hint 
to his friend)—“ Bless me! Five o’clock! I had no 
idea it was so late. How quickly time does fly now !”’ 

Yankee—“ Which I calc’late it’s all owin’ to the 
vast improvements effected in clocks by our great 
country.” 


‘*Waar do you mean, you little rascal?” ex- 
claimed an individual to an impudent youth that had 
seized him by the nose upon the street, ‘‘ Oh, noth- 
ing ; only I am going out to seek my fortune, and fa- 
ther told me to be sure to seize hold of the first thing 
that turned up.” 


A Scorcuman having hired himself to a 
farmer, had a cheese set down before him, that he 
might help himself. The master said to him : 

“Sandy, you take a long time to breakfast.” 

“Tn troth, master,” answered he, ‘‘a cheese o’ this 
size isnae sae soon eaten as ye may think.” 


Tre men who will never die are the man 
who voted for Washington, the man who first nomi- 
nated Grant, the oldest Freemason, the last soldier of 
the Revolution, Jefferson’s body servant, the oldest 
American actor, and the man who originated the idea 
of the Pacific Railway. 


A urrTie boy and girl had been cautioned 
never to take the nest-egg when gathering the eggs ; 
but one evening the little girl reached the nest first, 
seized an egg and started for the house. Her disap- 
pointed brother followed, crying : 

“ Mother ! mother ! Susy she’s been and got the egg 
the old hen measures by !’ 


Tovuntst No. 1 (who speaks German)— 
“ Wass haben sie?” 

Tourist No. 2 (who doesn’t speak German, and 
knows that this question has generally resulted in a 
dish of veal)—‘‘ For goodness sake, Jack, don’t have 
any more of that confounded stuff. Try if they 
haven’t got something else.” 


A New Hampsurre farmer, who had an in- 
variably good-natured wife, longed to hear her scold 
for a change, and was advised that a load of crotch- 
ety firewood would make her very desirably cross. 
He tried it. When the pile was gone, he asked if he 
should get such another supply. 

“Oh! yes,” said she, “for that crooked wood you 
brought before does lie around the pot so nicely.” 


A pARKEY in Natchez was boasting to a 
cer of the cheapness of ten pounds of sugar he had 
bought at a rival store. 

‘* Let me weigh the package,” said the grocer. 

The darkey assented, and it was found two pounds 
short. The colored gentleman looked perplexed for a 
moment, and then said : 

“Guess he didn’t cheat dis child much ; for while 
he was gettin’ de sugar, I stole two pair of shoes.” 


I ENGAGED, says a lawyer, a chaise at Gal- 
way city to conduct me some few miles into the coun- 
try, and had not proceeded far when it pulled up at 
the foot of a hill, and the Irish driver, coming to the 
door, opened it, ‘“‘ What are you at, man? This isn’t 
‘where I ordered you to stop.” “‘ Whisht, your honor, 
whisht?? said Paddy, in an undertone ; ‘I am on 
desaving the beast. I'll just bang the door; he'll 
think yer out, and then he'll cut up the hill like the 
very d—l—see if he don’t.” 


A raTuer had two sons, one of whom, named 
Thomas, was an early riser, and the other was an in- 
corrigible sluggard. One morning the father entered 
the bedroom of his slothful son, and holding up a 
money-purse said : 

“See what your brother has found by rising early ?”” 

The -half-opened eyes of the sluggard surveyed the 
purse, as he lazily drawled : 

“ But the fellow that lost it must have risen earlier 
than Tom ?”’ 


Art St. Louis, not long ago, a couple of rural 
individuals were walking along the levee, Some of 
the sewer-mouths were exposed, and a few of the 
smaller ones were broken down, 80 that they looked 
like natural springs. One of the countrymen, who 
was walking ip front of the other, suddenly called 
out: 

“Look here, Jim, here’s another spring.” 

“Well, gaul darn it,” replied Jim, “if the water is 
no better in this one than in the last one, I don’t want 
to drink from it.” 


How Tro Gatn UNANIMITY IN Juries.—Let 
the jury consist exclusively of ladies. As it is pro- 
verbial that women never do disagree, there would 
not be the slightest difficulty in securing always an 
unanimous verdict. The whole twelve would vote as 
one woman, more especially if one of their own sex 
was being tried. Besides, the mere prospective hor- 
ror of a dozen women being all locked up together, 
without a cup of tea, or a stocking to mend, or a baby 
to play with, or a novel to thumb, would force them 
to agree, long before they had looked at the prisoner, 
even, to see whether he was good-looking or not. 


Nor long since, an elderly lady entered a 
railroad carriage at one of the Ohio stations, and dis- 
turbed the passengers a good deal with complaints 
about a “‘most dreadfal rheumatiz” that she was 
troubled with. A gentleman present, who had him- 
self been a severe sufferer with the same complaint, 
said to her: 

“Did you ever try electricity, madame? I tried it, 
and in the course of a short time it cured me.” 

“ Electricity,”’ exclaimed the old lady ; “yes, I’ve 
tried it to my satisfaction. I was struck by lightning 
about a year ago, but it didn’t do me a single mossel 
o’ good,” 


Do You Inputez ?—Imagine a case like this, 
did the “asking” business extend beyond the con- 
fines of liquor. Two gentlemen walking up Broad- 
way. One is attracted by a fine display of bottles— 
no, boots, shoes, etc., in a window. 

“ Bob, let’s go in and have some boots,” 

In they go. 

“Take hold, Bob. What’s your fancy?” 

“Thank you, Tom, but I’m not taking boots just 
now.” 

“Oh, getin. Takehold. One pair won’t hurt you.” 

“No, excuse me, Tom.” : 

“Take something, Bob. Take home a pair of boots 
for your wife. Don’t see me do this thing alone.” 

Bob comes down and takes a pair of boots. It’s no 
use. Who could withstand Tom’s appeai? 


Ix Hopkinton, Mass., lived a certain Deacon 
Small. In his advanced age he had the misfortune to 
lose the rib of his youth. After doing penance by 
wearing a weed in his hat a full year, he was recom- 
mended to a certain Widow Hooper, living in an ad 
joining town. The deacon was soon astride of his 
brown mare with sorrel mane, and on arriving at the 
widow’s door, he discovered her in the act of turning 
the suds from her wash-tub. Said the deacon : 

“Ts this Whiow Hooper?” 

“ Yes, sir,’ was the reply. 

“ Well,” continued the deacon, “I am that little bit 
of an old dried up Deacon Small, and have only one 
question to propose to you.” 

* Please propose, sir.’’ 

“Well, madame,” said the deacon, “‘have you any 
objection to going to heaven by way of Hopkinton ?”’ 

“None at all, deacon,” was the reply. ‘Come in 


deacon.” 
Suilice to say they were mastied the next week. 
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Coraate & Co.'s Tormmr Soars.—The article 
best quality ot Ba piees nt and apeae panier 
5 asan e 
the flesh.—Northern onristian Advocate, 4 4 


InrERESTING TO Lapres.— For fifteen I 
have been using a Grover & Baker ivten femioe 
with the greatest satisfaction. I have never had any 
difficulty with it, and have used it on all kinds of 
work. Excepting a few cents for a thread spring, it 
has cost nothing for repairs during all that time. 
Mrs. E. L. Walworth, Eatontown 


Assist Dicestion.—The “Standard Wine 
Bitters,’’ which acts upon the Liver and Kidneys, be’ 
sudorific, diuretic and mildly stimulating, cannot fail 
of being beneficial to those who are laboring under 
physical derangements, The base of his Bitters is his 
far-famed and pure Wine, with Peruvian Bark, Wild 
Cherry Bark, Chamomile Flowers, Snake Root, and 
such other herbs and roots as will assist digestion. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Gas anp Kerosene Fixrures.—As was 
proved at the great Paris Exposition, the products of 
the Tucker Manufacturing Company are, in elegance 
of design, in quality and cheapness, unequaled either 
at home or abroad. At the magnificent warerooms of 
the company, 39 and 41 Park place, may be found an 
immense variety of superb fixtures for gas and kero- 
sene, designed for churches, public halls and private 
dwellings ; also, lamps, bedsteads, cribs, cradles, 
brackets and clock-cases of the most beautiful 
forms, all of iron, polished and bronzed by the Tucker 
process, admirably adapted to the purpose. The 
bedsteads are in great variety of elegant shapes, and 
fully equal in beauty to the finest productions of the 
cabinetmaker, in addition to which, each is provided 
with a patent undulating elastic bottom, which, 
covered with a single mattress, makes a most luxuri- 
ous couch, worthy of a place in the best houses of the 
country. These bedsteads, in point of comfort, ele- 
gance and immunity from insects, are incomparable, 
and in Europe are rapidiy superseding all others, 
The chandeliers for the use of kerosene are provided 
with a patent extension attachment, by which they 
can be lowered or hoisted with the greatest ease, when 
necessary to fill, trim orlightthe lamps, Architects 
hotel and housekeepers should call at Park place anc 
examine for themselves these really artistic articles of 
household furniture and adornment, which are as rey 
markable for cheapness as for beauty. 


PAIN PAINT! 


Six pints of Annihilator for Catarrh or Cold in the 
Head, or one pint of Pain Paint (double strength) sent 
free of express charges on receipt of $5, or one 
gallon of Pain Paint (double strength) for $20. Small 
bottles sold at all drug stores, R. L. WOLCOTT, 
Inventor and Sole Proprietor, No. 181 Chatham Square, 
New York. w 
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" ‘THE VITAL STATISTICS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Show that periodical fevers and acute and chronic 
disorders of the stomach and bowels are among the 
most prominent and fatal diseases in this country. 
Disobedience to the laws of health, as regards diet > 
the use of pernicious stimulants ; and the wear and 
tear of business excitement, and of “ fast life” gen- 
erally, have much to do with the prevalence of these 
maladies in our cities ; while inthe West, and espe- 
cially in the newly opened districts, they are chiefly 
due to malaria, unwholesome water, and the exposure 
and privation incident to life in new settlements, 
Now, IT IS A FACT that it is as possible to protect. the 
human system against these maladies, as to guard 
life and property against the incursions of assassins 
and thieves. Strengthen the vital organization with 
HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS, and it becomes 
as capable of resisting the active principle of epidemic 
or endemic disease, as a fire-proof safe is of resisting 
the action of combustion. This is the experience of 
thousands who have remained unscathed by malarious 
disorders in the sickliest seasons, while their neigh- 
bors, who neglected to tone and regulate their systems 
with this unequaled medicinal stimulant, have fallen 
thick and fast around them. Weakness invites dis- 
ease. Vigor repels it. Help nature to fight the good 
fight with infection, whether it be in the air, the 
water, or the soil, with this matchless preparation—a 
compound of the rarest vegetable extracts with the 
purest of all diffusive stimulants, 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Prices greatly reduced for cash. New 1%-octave 
Pianos of First-class Makers for $275. New Cabinet 
Organs and Melodeons for $50 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 





RAND DUCHESS, AND SIXTEEN 
other popular Operas, for Pianoforte, Solo, 50 cents 
each, or splendidly bound in vermilion and gold, one 
dollar. The cheapest and most extensive catalogue of 
Modern Music in the World. Mailed free on application. 
Any work mailed on receipt of price. 
tf BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 
BLUE BEARD. 

Potpouri containing all the principal Melodies for 
Piano—“ My First Wife is Dead,’’ “ Palanquin Bear- 
ers,” “ Why do they Gaze at Me,” etc., in two numbers, 
each 40 cents. 

WIENER BON BONS. New Waltz by Strauss - 40c, 
LIVE IN MY HEART AND PAY NO LENT - 30c, 
KITTY MoGEE - ° - - ~ 35¢. 
LITTLE MAGGIE MA - - - - 35c, 
For Violin or Flute, 15 cents each, matted, 
FREDERICK BSLUMBE, 
1,125 Broadway, 2d door above 25th St. N. Y, 











T° REMOVE MOTH PATCHES, 
Freckles, and Tan from the face, use PERRY’s 

MOTH AND FRECKLE LoTION. Prepared only by Dr. 

B. C. Perry. Itis reliable. Sold by all Druggists. 
704-16 





FOR BLACK WORMS, AND PIMPLES 
on the Face, use PERRY'S COMEDONE AND PIMPLE 
REMEDY, prepared a> f by Dr. B. ©. Perry, 49 Bond 
street, New York. Sold everywhere. 704-16 





O IT NOW.—Don't delay, but send 25 
cents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 
for twelve months, It is the cheapest, the best, and 
the most popular Monthly published. Specimen 
copies sent on receipt of astamp. Address 
0. A. ROORBACH, No. 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 








7-714 


Sent to all who wish it. Address 
G. & Co., 69 Wall street, N. Y. 
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FOR BOSTON 


NEWPORT AND FALL RIVER. 
NARRAGANSETT STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


THE 
WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS 
BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 
CAPT. BRAYTON, CAPT. SIMMONS. 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 
FROM PIER No. 28 NORTH RIVER, 
(Foot of Murray St.), 
AT 6 P. M. 
DODWORTH’S CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA, 
Including brass, string and reed bands, will be at- 
tached to each steamer on its passage. 


Grand Promenade Concert 


EVERY EVENING. 
THIS 18 THE ONLY LINE RUNNING A SUNDAY 
NIGHT STEAMER. 
JAMES FISK, Jr., 
Managing Director, 
M. R. STMONS, General Superintendent. 
CHAS. H. VAILE, General Passenger Agent. 


pa 
i yoy 
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We have manufactured Melodeons and Organs 
twenty-two years, and will not risk our well-earned 
reputation by making cheap instruments, 

e@ have not made a great reduction in prices, and 
cannot, until a reduction in the price of labor and 
material will warrant us in doing so. Organs are 
advertised at $50, Gold Watches at $15, ete., etc. 
Sensible people can judge of their value. 

Instruments of our own make (twenty years old) 
are now valued by their owners as highly as the day 
they were bought, and it is our intention to sustain 
our old reputation, 

Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists sent free to 
any address. A liberal discount to Churches and 
Clergymen. 


CEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Agent in New York................+5++ 8S. T. GORDON, 
f Agent in Philadelphia..............JAMES BELLAK. 





In answer to the applications we are constantly re- 
ceiving, requesting us to exchange our Organs for the 
cheap Organs so extensively advertised, we must 
Say positively that we cannot make such exchange on 
any terms. Our advice is, buy a good instrument or 
none. GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 

tf 


WONDERS OF NIE WORLD, 


COMPRISING 


STARTLINC INCIDENTS, 
Interesting Scenes, 


AND 


WONDERFUL EVENTS, 


IN ALL COUNTRIES, ALL AGES, 
AND AMONG ALL 
PEOPLE, 

EDITED BY 


C. G. ROSENBERG, 


AUTHOR OF “PRAGMATA,” “THE MAN @F THE 
PEOPLE,” ETC., ETC. 


OVER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS 


By the most distinguished Artists in Europe and 
America. The list of contributors numbering one 
hundred and twenty-cight, among whom are found 
the popular and widely-known names of Gustave 
Dore, Berghaus, Billings, Cruickshank, Corbould, 
Evtinge, Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, Hennessy, Homer, 

illais, Nehleig, Nast, Read, Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, Tony Johannot, etc., 
etc., etc. 








AGENTS WANTED 


In every City, Town, Village, and County in the 
Union, for this great history. It is by far the most 
exciting, attractive, instructly e, humorous, entertain- 
ing and valuable book ever issued from the American 
press, containing a larger amount of historical, bio- 
graphical, curious and stariling incidents than any 
work of modern times, and presented in a form so 
attractive that even the untutored mind findsin it 
subject of absorbing attention. Over one thousand 
engravings, by the most eminent artists in Europe 
and America, 128 in number, making it altogether the 
most unique, complete, and elegant pictorial work 
ever published. To energetic and efficient canvassers 
an opportunity for making money is here offered 
rarely presented in a lifetime, as no one who sees the 
book can refuse to buy it. 
Send for circulars and terms at once. Address, 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


411 Broome Street, New York. 


SALARY. Address U. 8S. 
PIANO Co., N. Y. 704-16 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


mts to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES, Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
Market sold for less than $40. Ali others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to 
Prosecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. 


W. A. HENDERSON & OO., Cleveland, 0. 








709-21 

$25 A DAY. Agents wanted.  Busi- 
ait? ness new. Address, with stamp, BURT & 
. Biddeford, Me. Pals 


PARENTS, "Socr cnitazen. 


The Easiest Way to Do It. 





CENTS PER WEEK WILL BUY THE 

Boys’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. A 16 page paper, 
especially adapted for the young folks, illustrated 
with 20 engravings in each number. 


13 Reasons Why You Should Buy It. 


Ist.—It is intended to supply the young of both sexes 
with matter entertaining enough to attract them to 
read, and instructive enough to make the reading 
profitable. Parents find it the most valuable auxil- 
iary for family instruction. 

2da.—The stories are by the first writers of the day in 
this branch, and all tend to inculcate in the young 
honesty, manliness, uprightness, courage, and truth, 
as well as respect for religion. In their choice the 
greatest care is exercised. 

3d.—But, while the young seek fiction, they require 
something more; and our object is always so to blend 
instruction with amusement as to make the papér a 
vehicle for conveying useful information in a pleas- 
ing form. 

4th.—As an incentive to industry and persev °rance, 
it gives weekly a portraft, with biography, of the 
best scholar in each school in different parts af the 
country. 

5th.—It has very interesting tales of travelers, in 
which much instruction is blended with amuse- 
ment. 

6th.—It tells them all about the countries of the 
world, especially our own. 

7th.—It tells them all about illustrious people, and 
how they became so. 

8th.—It tells them all about nateral history, and the 
curiosities of nature and art. 


9th.—It gives scenes at home and abroad. 
10th.—It gives instructions for interesting empioy- 
ment for the young. 


11th.—It tells the boys how to make boats, kites, to 
play games of skill, ete. 


12th.—It tells the girls how to make toys, dolls, 
needlework, tatting, crocheting. 
13th.—lIt tells all about croquet, base-ball, la crosse, 
ete. 
The following continued stories have been, and are 
now being published in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


SILAS THE CONJUROR; 

THE HUNTER’S FEAST, by Mayne Reid; 
CHEVY CHASE; 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS; 

ALONE IN THE PIRATE'S LAM; 
ERNEST BBACEBRIDGE; 

THE STUDENT CAVALIER; 

THE BLACK PANTHER; 

NOBODY'S DOG; 

VOYAGE OF THE CONSTANCE. 
UNLUCKY BOB, and 

THE NAUGHTY GIRL OF THE FAMILY. 

A prize of $5, another of $2.50, and another, a beau- 
tiful picture, are presented weekly for the best solu- 
tions to enigmas and charades. Nearly 400 prizes 
have been given away with this beautiful paper. 

WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT FRANK LESLIE’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 

A gentleman thus writes to us: 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 7, 1868, 

DEAR Str—I am compelled to purchase your Boys’ 
AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY regularly for my little daughter, 
whose reward it is for studiousness and good conduct; 
and it is the greatest incentive to “goodness” that 
can be offered to her. She would rather be deprived 
of almost anything else than her “WEEKLY.” Itis 
the only matter any way resembling fiction she is al- 
lowed to peruse, and it is all she desires. Permit me 
to certify to the usefulness of the paper beyond amuse- 
ment, in the patterns for playthings, ctc., and from its 
varied reading matter, prose, and poetry. Whenread 
aloud, it perfects the intonation more in reading one 
copy than one month’s practice from her ordinary 
school-books. I know of no such aid to a child’s edu- 
cation, when properly used, as is afforded by the 
WEEKLY, combining, as it does, instruction with 
amusement, Very respectfully, 

H. CLAY BOUDINOT. 
WHAT A PRINCIPAL OF A SCHOOL THINKS OF 
THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 

DEAR StR—FRANK LESLIE’s Boys’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY is the paper for boys and girls, and I can 
heartily recommend it to the scholars of our Public 
Schools. Of all the magazines and papers published 
for the young, I regard it as the best, abounding with 
a variety of interesting and useful information. 
Quite a number of my boys and girls have recently 
become subscribers. Yours, etc.,, 

H. G. HUNTER, 
Principal High School, Hamburg, Pa. 

A lady writes: 

“] am delighted with the Boys’ anD GrrLs’ WEEELY, 
as are also all the rest of us at home, and consider it 
to be the best paper of the kind in publication, contain- 
ing nothing but what is pure and good.” 

Terms: 5 Cents Weekly; $2.50 One Copy for One 
Year; $6 for Three Copies; $20 for Ten Copies for One 
Year, and a copy free for one year for the getter-up of 
the club. 

Clergymen and Teachers, $2.00 Per Year. 

Send 25 Cents, for which you will receive the next 
succeeding five numbers, postage paid, as specimens 
of the paper. Address 


FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, 








New York. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 


Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





SI 00 REWARD for any case which 
bs ‘ DR. RICHAU’S GOLDEN REME- 
DIES ‘fail to cure. Circulars sent. Correspondents 
answered. Address DR. RICHARDS, No. 228 Varick 
street, N. ¥. 706-757 





$i5 A Day. Samples Free. Address, with stamp 
RAND & CO., Biddeford. Me. 712-24 
WALTHAM 


> (). D. WATCHES. ey 0. D. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
FULLER & CO. (late M. E. Chapman & @e.), 
Removed to No. 25 Jobn 8t., N.Y. 

We will send, on order, single WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in solid Gold and Silver cases only, by express, to any 
part of the United States, to be paid for on delivery, 
after examination, at wholesale prices. The buyer to 
pay all express charges. 

ww. Send for Illustrated Circulars, giving full infor- 

710-722 





mation. 





PATENTS.--Muan & Co., Editors Scien- 
tific American, 37 Park Row, New York. 
Twenty-three years’ experience in obtaining 
AMERICAN and EUROPEAN PATENTS. 
Opinions no charge. A pamphiet, 108 pages of law 
and information, free. Address as above. 709-16 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


JUBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 

who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 

ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 

himself, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N, Y. 





WANTED— AGENTS—TO SELL THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 
$25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
minute. Liberal inducements to Agents, Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. “ 707-718 





ABSOLUTE DIvoRCES legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, etc., sufficient cause. No publicity. 
No charge until divorce obtained. Advice free. Ad- 
dress M. HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., ihe 

5- 





FIRE! FIRE!!! FIRE!!! 


CLOBE FIRE EXTINCUISHER CO. 
Ne. 4 Dey Street, New York. 
Great reduction in price. No. 1$325; No. 2 $40; No. 3 $45. 
Fifst-c Agents wanted, Address as above. 
714-17 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUB 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. $390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 

( Se-s~ nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


YSTERY.—SpPirit PHOTOGRAPHS sent for 25 cts. 
Address Spirit Picture Co., 34 Liberty street, N.Y. 
713-16 











\ THY WILL YOU WORK FOR $1.50 
a day, when you can make $50 a week in our 
new business ? Can be done indoor by either sex. We 
have 100 new articles never before introduced, and 
wanted in every house. Samples sent on receipt of 
10 cents. Address WALTER HOLT, 102 Nassau St., 
New York. 712-17 


IRON FRONTS FOR DWELLINGS. 


We are prepared to furnish and erect Iron Fronts 
for Dwellings, to take the place of brick or brown- 
stone, equally handsome, more durable, and much 
cheaper. 


THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 








704-29 77 and 83 Liberty Street. 
= CENTS. Send it for a Package of 
ait those Magic Photographs ; Library of Love, 4 


volumes, for 50 cents ; Planchette, the Great Mystery, 
$1. W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 


705-23c0w 
10 PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 

paid, for 25 cts, ; 100 Phe tographs of Actors for 
25 cts. ; 100 Photographs of Minstrels for 25 cts. ; 100 
Union Generals for 25 cts. ; 50 Photos of Rebel Officers 





for 25 cts. All the above sent, postpaid, for $1. Ad- 
dress Cc. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Co., N. Y. 
705-19 





TRY THE BEST 


ONE DOLLAR SALE 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ag if required, Agents NEED NOT PAY FOR 
THE GOODS UNTIL DELIVERY. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Send for Circular. 
Ss. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. . 
71417 


$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
Agents to sell the HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. 
It makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has 
the under-feed, and is equal in every respect to any 
Sewing Machine ever invented. Price $25. War- 
ranted for five years. Send for circular. Address 
Jounson, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 714-25 


6,000 BOOK AGENTS 


WANTED for HARDING'S New Illuminated and 
Illustrated Editions of the LIFE OF CHRIST and 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. The works are 
now ready for delivery. Address for Catalogue of the 
best selling Subscription Books published. 
W. W. HARDING, Philadelphia, 
publisher of Harding’s Edition of the Holy Bible. 
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Hunting Case Watches, fall jeweled, with Patent 

Lever movements, $15, $20 and $25. Warranted Per- 

fect Timekeepers, and to retain the color of 18-carat 

Gold. Sent by Express, C. O, D. Customers must pay 

all charges. Latest style chains, $3, $5, $7 and $10. 
JOHN FOGGAN, Prest. Oroide Gold 


Watch Co., 79 
Nassau St., N. ¥. Removed from No. 78. 


if 


QUARTER OF A MILLION PIANISTS 
are indebted to Richardson’s New 
Method for their ability 
to play well. 

This book continues to be the Standard Method of 
Piano instruction throughout the country. Its Easy 
Lessons, Pleasing Exercises and cnarsen Recrea- 
tions have made it extremely popular, while its rare 
adaptation to all grades of advancement causes it to 
be not only valuable to a person during his ear 

studies, but for a lifetime. Price $3.75. Sent 
paid. OLIVER DITSON CO., Publishers, 277 
Washington street, Boston, CHAS. H. DITSON & 
0O., 711 Broadway, New York. 


SOMETHING NEW | also,best 
Key Tag & Stencil Tools, Cir- 
mw culars sent FREE. Address, 
BALTO. STENCIL WORKS, MD, 


709-721 














UILDERS send for catalogue of all new Archt- 
tectural Books and Journals. Address A, J. BICcK- 
NELL & CO., Pub’rs, Troy, N. Y., or ae, = ‘ 





T More Valuable than Gold. For 
=" particulars send two 3-cent stamps to 
AUGUSTE DUPIN, Box 1027, Cincinnati, O. 712-16 





ROIDE GOLD FOUNTAIN PENS.— 
Look Wek and write as well as pure gold pens ; 
warranted + to corrode in any ink ;,once @ 
will write three pages ; one pen will outwear six 
steel pens; try them; 3 sample pens, 15 cents; box 
of one dozen, 40 cents ; one gross, $3. Sent by mail, 
postage paid. Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular. 





Address, CHARLES SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 
112-17 
OMETHING NEW AND START- 


\) LING.—Psychologic Attraction, Fascination, or 
Science of the Soul. A new book, 400 pa non- 
areil, elegantly bound in cloth, by Herbert E amiiton, 
. A., author of “‘ Natural Forces,” etc, This wonder- 
ful book contains full and’ complete instructions to 
enable any one to fascinate and gain the confidence 
or love of either sex, and control or subject the brute 
creation at will. All possess and can exert this men- 
tal power, by reading this book (not a mere cii 
or advertising scheme), which can be obtained by 
sending your address and postage to the Publishers, 
T. W. EVANS & CO., 
139 South 7th St., or 41 South 8th St., ae 





j HISKY, TEN CENTS A GALLON.— 
Instructions 25 cents. Address Box A 


Deposit, Maryland, 16 
TO per Month guaranteed, Sure 
100 25 pay. Salaries paid weekly to 
Agents everywhere selling our Patent Everlasting 
White Wire Clothes Lines, Call at or write for par- 
ticulars to the Girard Wire Mills, 261 North Third St,, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 715-18 


SEND OND DOLLAR FOR THE LIT- 
KJ TLE JEWEL SEWING MACHINE to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 

478 Broadway, N. Y. 











715-17 eow 


CHILDREN’S CARRIACES. 
PRICES REDUCED. 
A $30 Carriage for $25. LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
478 Broadway, below Broome St. 








Holloway's Ointment.—The free use 
of this wonderful onguent removes every pimple and 
blotch from the skin, imparting a beautiful soft velvet 
appearance to the neck and cheeks. Manufactory, 80 
Maiden Lane, New York. 


CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


HOUSANDS OF DOLLARS CAN BE 
made by selling a series of three superb Pictures 
in Oil Colors, representing different events in the life 
of President Grant, 
1. THE BOY GRANT AS A HORSE-TAMER, 
2. LIEUTENANT GRANT AT THE CAPTURE OF 
THE CITY OF MEXICO, 
3. GRANT BUILDING HIS LOG CABIN ON HIS 
FARM IN ILLINOIS. 
The Pictures will readily sell for $1 each. 
Send 40 cents and you will get a specimen by mail, 


postpaid, - 
A. Leslie, 
214 CENTRE STREET, N. Y. 








P. 0. Box 4,121. 
tf 





JUST PUBLISHED—The New Number of the 
Great Comic Periodical of the Age, FRANK 
LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN, being a 
Complete Pictorial History of the Month, 
containing over Fifty Illustrations. The 
Great Cartoons are: The Washington 
Othello ; The Pacific Bender ; The Indian 
Quaker Campaign; and General Grant’s 
Spiritual Photograph, with numerous 
others, besides Sixteen Pages of the best 
Comic Literature in the language. For 





sale everywhere. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED: gua 
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BISHOP & REIN, 


JTovwreclers, 
isis Ge 2h aemes mow, | 


NEW YORK. , 
696-7210 








“FRESH AS A MAIDEN’S BLUSH” 


Is the pure peachy Complexion which follows | 
the use of Hagan’s Magnolia Balm. It is the | 
True Secret of Beauty. Fashionable Ladies | 
in Society understand this. 

The Magnolia Balm changes the rustic 
Country Girl into a City Belle more rapidly 
than any other one thing. 

Redness, Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, Blotches 
and all effects of the Summer Sun disap- | 
pear when it is used, and a genial, culti- | 
vated, fresh expression is obtained which | 
rivals the Bloom of Youth. Beauty is pos- 
sible to all who will invest 75 cents at any re- 


spectable store and insist on getting the Mag- 
nolia Balm. 





‘Use nothing but Lyon’s Kathairon,to dress 
the Hair. 0 


If you wish to obtain a 
Genuine Waltham Watch, at the 
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Unciz Sam.— 


STERLING. 


GORHAM MFG. CO,, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


eorsins Silver Ware, 


pmol 


Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers 


ADAMS, 
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‘STRAIN UP A OHILD,”’ ETO, 


Scene—Uncle Sam’s Hardware Depot. 
Oup Sparx.—‘‘I wonder, Uncle, that you oan sell such things to boys like that ?” 


“* Hem, T don’t know. The fault was in you teaching the boy how to use ’em 











PEs GORHAM WARE 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 
CHANDLER & COMPANY, 


No. 20 JOHN STREET, New York. 
tf 





£150,000,000 


er 

Sterling. Unclaimed Money and Estates Registry, 
commencing 1600, Fee to search for any name, $2. 
GUN & CO., 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, Eng. 








KIRTLAND & CO., 
713-16 0 Nos. 8, 10 and 12 Reade street, N. Y. 


M™. Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Bertie 
restore the natural form. Depot, 907 Broad- 
way, “Bend 10 cent for treatise Agents wanted. 


A FRAGRANT HAIR RESTORER. 


Corn ies WATERHOUSE, ., of Carle- 
Ming Gothen he has ever tried for the 
o 











Smee LAWLESS LIVES | 
LAWLESS LIVES ! |! 
THE BEST STORY OF THE DAY, 
Now publisbing in 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


No. 211, 


ISSUED MONDAY, MaY 31, 
Contains 


LAWLESS LIVES, 
By MRS. AUSTIN, 
Continued, and Finely Ilustrated. 


KIT CARSON’S ADVENTURES. 
THE GOLDEN DEATH—An Intensely Exciting 


J: 
THE CONSUL’S STORY—A Touching Love Tale. 
THE VILLARUE TRAGEDY—An Erring Woman. 
THE SISTER’S OATH—Saved from Utah. 
VENICE--A Tule of Devotion and Wrong. 
POMPEII—A series of deeply interesting Sketches. 
And a variety of matter for Old and Young. 

A new and very interesting Story entitled 


GERTRUDE LA TOURETTE 
will soon commence, and be followed by other attrac- 


Price ten cents. 
it Ready every Monday morning at 


FRANK LESLIE, 


SE SPEER’S “ STANDARD WINE 
BITTERS.” Thecharacter of Speer’s ‘Standard 
* | Wine Bitters ”’ Scbvagstemn ae ab tarimente te wake. 
the stamina of their system, or to in 
they become tated ; being 
diuretic, and tonic ; beneficial in affections 
of the Kidneys and chronic 
Give them a trial, and they will recommend 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


REEMAN- % BURE 
WAREHOUSES, 


1388 & 140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
(Bet. Broadway and Nassau Street), 


bility. 


SUITS 
For all Occasions, 


ONE PRICE. 








RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCCGISTS. 
Trade Mark. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
ESS. BOUQUET, 
\ WHITE ROSE, 
y RImMEL’s BOUQUET, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
WOOD VIOLET, 
CHINESE Bouquet. 





| momen, iene Paris and London. 


 BDWARD: & 00., 38 Verey Si, Ye 
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H. McALLISTER’S COMPOUND 
« HOUSEHOLD MICROSCOPE contains all the 
essential parts of the higher-priced instruments, with 
magnifying ers of 400, 1,600, 2,500, 10,000 times the 
area, affo opportunity for inves the 
minutiz of animal and vegetable life. icro- 
scope, with 48 interesting Objects of Natural History, 
$10 ; without the Ob: , $5. Also, First-class Achro- 
matic Microsco rom ’ $25 to $500. Illustrated De- 
scriptive forwarded to any address. 
T. H. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
715-21 eow o 





OVERCOA 

For all Seasons, 
FURNISHING GOODS 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CLOTHING 


TS | Boys’ SUITS 
For all Ages. 


ONE PRICE. 


Our Goods made up for immediate wear, as well as Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Vestings, etc., in the piece, 


are of unparalleled extent and variety. . Orders for Garments to measure executed within a few hours, 
BY OUR NEW RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT. 


ann» in all | parte of the Countey ate entering Cating Saepe a, with entire satisfaction. Per- 
guaranteed 


27 Hales for Self-measdrement, Price List, and Samples of Goods mailed tree on application. 0 





sale to 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


39 & 41 Park Pi 


a, 
17 & 119 Court Street, 


ELECANT BRONZED 
Iron Bedsteads, Cribs & Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AnD oF 
Superior Style and Finish. 


TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED. 


Combining the essentials of Comyort, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness 


Durabdility, 
press, it is deservedly the most 
lar Spring Bed known. 


Manufactured and for 


et Boston. tio 
tfo 








637 Pearl Street, New York, 


see 


WARDS SHIRT 





ENTIRE NEW STOCK OF FURNITURE 
At Reduced Prices. 
Consisting of Parlor, Dining-room, and Chamber 


F. KRUTINA’S 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 


Nos, 96 and 98 Bast Houston street, between Bc very 
and Second avenue. 


All Goods Warranted. 
, PSE eS 


Important to Fishermen-—!! you want to 
catch use MANN’S DOUBLE TROLLING SPOON. 
They are superior to 4 other trolling Bait for taking 
tne Pickerel, Bags, etc. them and be convinced. 

Price 75 Gentseach. JOHN H. MANN, a N. Y. 
712-160 


“This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, bcight, color of eyes and hair, you will | 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 


: | future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 


Address W. FOX, P. O, Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 


+. ville, BN. ¥, 706-7170 





BALL, BLACK & C0, 


Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENGLISH STERLING 


p SILVERWARE. 


THE FACILITIES OF BALL, B 
MANUFACTURING ENABLE * eREOE & CO. FOR 


LARGER VARIEHY’ OF PATTERNS, AND” xt 
THE TRADE. HOUSE IN 


WEBER 


) | Pianoforte Warerooms, 
5th Av., Corner of 16th St. 


instruments are used by Mme. PAREPA 

ROSA, Miss LOUISE KELLOGG, ALIDE TOPP 

i. N. PATTISON, HARRY SANDER. 

‘Box, GEO F. BRISTOW EROME HOPKINS. 

A. Bi PEASE j sat conatlenet by every musician of 
no e 


+ BEST PIANOS NOW MANUFACTURED. 
| : 














HE KING OF THE BODY is the 
ps a ae are eae eer 
ite saf ” “Indigestion ft 4 


attaches of ie heed bed and to bi 
them ‘back to their oT, there rato, an like the 
g, invigorating, 
of EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
renovates the system and restores to health both the 
body and the 
SOLD ay ALL DRUGGISTS. i) 


GAS AND KEROSENE 


FIXTURES: 





ee 18% Stores, Churches, Halls. 
and Public Institutions, 


to be found in any Establishment in the country. 
Manufactured and for sale to the Trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 


‘CUT THIS OUT. 


Send 25 cents for a certificate in Packard & Co.'s 
Distribu consistin; 





58 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








VELOCIPEDES. 


All Sizes, with our Patent Sus and Elbow Iron 
Brake ; Velocipede Wrenches ; ; Pocket Oil Cans ; 
Combination Locks and i 

G. H. MERCER & MONOD. 
° 8 William = New York. 


wo CAPITAL STORIES. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS WEEKLY. 
unten seu, 


PAUL DERWENT, 
The Naughty Girl of the Family; 


An Illustrated 


LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 
ALL ABOUT CROQUET. 


and several most interesting Tales, Adventures, 
Games, Fun and Amusement. 
Two New and most Excellent Stories wili begin tn 
June. 
Price 5 cents. 
For sale at all News Stands. 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





aay Pies 
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